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You Must Fight the Boll Weevil Soon; Meet Him Half Way. 


| AST week we had a littie discussion of the selection of seed 
; corn for next year’s rlanting—a very important piece of 
' work at th's time of the year—and we expect next week to 
| have another talk.on the same subject, one written for the man 
who has a seed pateh to select from. ; 

Now, it is just as important to plant the right sort of cotton 
» seed as it is to have seed corn of the right kind, and in. some re- 
| spects it is easier to get good 


ly 





Now, this isn’t such a big job as you may. think. Col. R. J. 
Redding says: 


“To plant 100 acres of properly prepared cotton land 50 bushels 
of seed ought to be amply sufficient. Indeed, 100 acres may be 
planted with 25 bushels of seed, or one peck of seed per acre. If 
the owner of the farm is not afraid of a few days’ work during the 
pleasant September and October days, he might do the entire work 
himself, for it would be necessary to pick not more than 1,200 


4 pounds of seed cotton in order 





| seed cotton than good seed corn. 
Qne must pay due regard to all 
nts near the one from 
jhe takes the ear of seed 


“DO YOU KNOW HOW TO PLOW ?” 


to get 25 bushels of seed. I 
think it particularly desirable 
that the owner should select and 
mark in some way the chosen 





gom; while with cotton, if one 
seed from a stalk of 
he right type, he can feel safe. 
“The type of a strain of cotton 
can not, perhaps, be changed 
as easily and quickly by seed 
Selection as can that of a strain 
of corn; but it is quite possib.e 
‘tomake a great improvement 
‘ip any variety of cotton in a 
few years by careful seed se- 
lection. 

We have from time to time in 
~ the last few month ; called atten- 
| fion to the fact that the comicg 
Ofthe boll weevil wil almost 
| Mecessitate the plantiog of an 





stalks, and some careful laborer 
be designated to gather the per- 
fect bolls from the same. A 
very easy way conspicuously to 
mark selected stalks is to tear 
an old white cotton bed-sheet 














into strips an inch wide and tie 
a piece a foot in length around 
the top of each such stalk. 

“But I would in person select 
and pick with my own fingers 
the choicest bolls from at least 
enough of the best stalks to 
supply seed to plant an area 
next year, the seed from which 
would be sufficient to plant the 
whole of the following crop.’’ 


It is good advice Co’. Red- 
diog gives, too, to get a good 
variety to start with, if you have 








} early-fruiting strain of cotton 
Farmers in the section now in- 
fested by the weevil, know taat 
the earlier they can ‘get their 

_ cotton plants to set their fruits, 
e better are the chances that 


_ these fruits will escape the wee- [°% OMS M* 





We trust that no reader will skip Professor Massey’s article with the above title. You will 
find it on the next page, and you ought to read it and then study over it. Put it up, go out and 
look at the last plowiag you have done, and then come back and read it again before you 
answer the question. The plain truth is that most Southern farmers do not know how to plow. 
The fields of the South wiil bear us out in this statement. 

The picture shows a man and outfit that should do good plowing. He is Mr. J. H. Ellzey, 


not the right type of cotton at 
present. 

Just one more point: If you 
take your selected seed to a 
public gin, have some of your 
regular crop ginned first, then 
clean out the gin and catch and 
save the seed you wish to plant 








Of course, no farmer who 


ls fighting the weev.! w.ll neg'ect to select seed from those plants 
Which set a large number of squares ahead of the plants about 
them. Every plant with this quality, if it be of average produc- 
fiveness and has bolis of average size, has a distinct value in the 
at against the boll weevil, and the seed for it should be care- 
| fully saved. The farmer wo lives in uninfested territory has a 
much better chance to b2 ready for the weevil than did the men 
pving in the territory now infested. The Texas and Louisiana 
armers found the weevil in their fields before they were pre- 
' pared to meet it. Georgia, Tennessee and the Carolinas, and the 
Majority of our Alabama readers, have two, three, four or more 
; Years to get ready for it,and they will be very short-sighted 
_ifthey do not make a strong effort to mee: the weevil with at 
t some advantages on their side. One of the things they 
can do 1s to select and develop an early-fruiting strain of cot- 
po: and for this work.even those most remote from infested 
rritory need every bit of the time they have left. 
a We have several times pointed out the kind of stalk to se- 
; *ct—one low, compact, well limbed, short-jointed, se tting a large 
_ ber cent. of its fruit early in the season. Of course, productive- 
j oe must be looked after, size of bolls, length of staple, etc., but 
. feature of early-fruiting is the point to which special atten- 
, Hon needs to be given. If you have a good variety, simply save 
oa from the best early-fruiting stalks, and keep up this selec- 


|“0n- year after year. It will help you wonderfully in your fight 
with the boil weevil. ef ee een 





as they come from the gin. 
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If you want a mass of green to turn under in 
February, trying sowing the Dwarf Essex rape this 
month and do not feed it down. 











The best hay crop you can sow now on land 
where corn has been cut up is oats and crimson 
clover. Drill in 14 bushels of oats and sow 15 
pounds of clover broadcast and harrow in very 
lightly. 





‘What chemical incompatibility would there be 
in using lime and acid phosphate together, or rath- 
er one after another?” Lime, mixed with the acid 
phosphate, would tend to revert the phosphoric 
acid and render it more slowly available. Sut if 
the lime is applied and harrowed in well, I do not 
think there would be serious harm done to a sub- 
sequent application of acid phosphate. 





“In plowing broomsedge for corn next year will 
it be best to turn it under green or wait till winter 
and burn off the grass?’’ Never burn anything 
that you can rot in the land. I would turn the 
broomsedge deeply in the fall after the nights get 
cool, and would harrow in a good coat of lime, say 
25 bushels an acre. Then do not re-plow in the 
spring, for the sedge rots slowly, but disk it deeply 
in preparing for corn. 5 





“In southern North Carolina cherries fail to 
bear. What will improve them?’’ Nothing that I 
. know of if they are of the sweet cherry class, such 
as the Heart and Biggareau classes. These will 
grow well in the farmer sections, but in my experi- 
ence always fail to fruit. It is a climatic effect 
and can not be overcome. They do well in the 
cooler mountain sections, but east of the Blue 
Ridge, in the lower sections, and in the Gulf 
States, sweet cherries are nearly always a failure. 
There you can grow sour cherries, such as Morel- 
lo, Montgomery, May Duke, etc. 





If all the tenant farmers were like Mr. A. Jones, 
they would not be tenants very long, for his meth- 
ods will bring success and he will, I venture, be a 
land-owner before many years. Fair contracts 
and permanent tenancy like that on the Maryland 
estate I have mentioned, make money for tenant 
and land-owner alike. Down in Texas Mr. Bor- 
den, who works a principality in cotton and rice, 
has comfortable houses for his tenants each sup- 
plied with running water hot and cold. Then, 
too, Mr. Borden has 14 silos and a breed of cat- 
tle of his own making. There are fortunes yet to 
be made in fair tenant farming under a good sys- 
tem of cultivation, both for tenants and land- 
owners. 





In order to get a good lawn on sandy soil you 
will have to get humus or vegetable decay in the 
soil if not already fertile. You can sow now 15 
pounds per acre of crimson clover seed, after ap- 
plying a good dressing of cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate to the soil, which should be well 
broken and made fine. Then in the spring let the 
clover grow till dead and turn it under and sow 
cowpeas on the plot, and in the fall turn the 
growth under and prepare the land well and sow 
plenty of seed. Mix 10 pounds of Canada blue- 
grass (poa compressa), 10 pounds of redtop, 10 
pounds of Rhode Island bent grass and 10 pounds 
of sheep fescue. That is, mix equal parts of these 
and sow at rate of 5 bushels of seed per acre in 
October or November, and rake the seed in lightly. 





“TI have a patch of strawberries on high, well 
drained land, light gray soil with clay subsoil. 
They grow well, but never make the fruit by near- 
ly half that I get on low meadow land, though I 
used 1,200 pounds of Peruvian guano and 600 
pounds of 8—-4—4 am acre. What is the reason?” 
Simply a difference in the moisture conditions. 
No matter how fertile the high dry soil may be, 
it will never make the crop of strawberries that 
you can make on low moist land where the water 
table is only a few feet down and the soil retains 
moisture. Many years ago I had strawberries on 
high land that would make easily 75 bushels of 
corn an acre, but never could make half the crop 
that others made on low land that would not make 
half the corn my land would. 





That team in the new heading reminds me of 
the astonishment of a farmer I met once at an in- 
stitute when I told him that I always broke land 


with three mules abreast to a heavy plow. “Three 
mules to one plow! I never heard of such a 
thing. I use a mule and a Boy Dixie plow.’ And 


that is what is the matter with thousands of the 
red hills of the Southern Piedmont country. One 


mule and a Boy Dixie plow to break the land, and- 


in some places not even that, but a mule and a 
bull-tongue. And when the two or three inches 
of loose soil get into a creamy state there is a 
gall made or a gully started. I would rather 
have a team like the one shown in the heading, 
followed by another team with a subsoil plow to 
turn and prepare a sod on the hils, than to have 
the best system of terracing ever invented. 





“IT have an acre in corn where the last time it 
was in corn it made 4 to 5 bushels. This year I 
bedded it with a one-horse turning plow, put my 
manure in the row and with a twister went around 
the row and planted, May 16, putting one sack of 
16 per cent acid phosphate on it after 11 loads of 
one-horse wagon of manure, and at laying-by put 
200 pounds of nitrate of soda on it, leaving the 
soil level. The fertilizer cost $7.45. If I make 
40 bushels I think I have made good wages, and 
I aim to try for 100 bushels. The corn was work- 
ed 14 times.” You certainly have that acre in 
shape to produce better and whether you make 40 
or 50 bushels you will have learned that good 
manuring and frequent working will make good 
corn. But get two horses and two-horse imple- 
ments and you will do still better. Practice a 
good rotation on all your land and bring the 
whole up to the production of 100 bushels of 
corn an acre, and your cotton crop will feel the 
benefit, too. 





Do You Know How to Plow? 


land who would say in reply to-this ques- 

tion: “Of course we do, for we have been 
plowing all our lives, and ought to know how to 
do it.” And yet how many of them have ever 
given serious study to the art of plowing? Hun- 
dreds of them write asking about deep plowing 
and wanting to know if they should plow so many 
inches or should subsoil further. 

Now the mere matter of depth is not all there 
is in good plowing. Soils differ greatly in regard 
to the depth they should be plowed. On the roll- 
ing red-clay hills of the Southern Piedmont one 
can hardly plow and subsoil too deep, for the 
deeper these hills are broken the less tendency 
there is to wash, for there is a deep body of loose 
soil to take up and hold the water. 

Then there are level clay loam soils that need 
drainage, and if we plow these lands and run a 
subsoiler below the breaking plow, the subsoil 
will simply settle back as before and little good 
will be done by the deep breaking until the field 
is under-drained. 

Then again, all over the Southern Costal Plain 
there are deep sandy soils. Now, to break these 
very deep and subsoil them would not only be a 
waste of labor but an actual damage to the soil, 
for in such land we should endeavor to get a sort 
of hard-pan formed below the plowing in order to 
make the soil hold water and plant foods. On 
such soils lime applied to the surface and mere- 
ly harrowed in will settle down and form just 
such a retentive layer below. 

Hence, in the matter of depth of plowing one 
must take the character of the soil.into consider- 
ation, and what would be deep enough plowing 
on a sandy soil would be shallow plowing on a 
red-clay hill. Where there is no clay in reach of 
a good turning plow, I would assume that 6 
inches is deep enough to plow that soil, while on 
red-clay hill I would turn 8 inches and run the 
subsoiler in the fall as deep again in the furrows, 
giving a loose bed 16 inches deep. 

Then, when this plowing settles and the culti- 
vation is frequent and shallow there is formed a 
means for the capillary moisture to rise freely. 

ss @ 


But many ask: “In turning under a growth 
of crimson clover for inatauce should I turn deep- 
ly?” 

Of course, you should plow reasonably deep ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil. But right there 
comes in the matter of knowing how to plow. I 
was on a large farm in North Carolina a few 
years ago in company with the owner and his 
manager. The field hands were turning a sod, 
and I waited till one of the plows passed. I asked 
the manager how deep they were plowing, as it 
was a red-clay soil. He said 8 inches. Then as 
the negro hand passed I showed him that while 
he was running 8 inches on the land side he was 
merely tearing the sod loose on the other side by 
trying to turn a wider furrow than his plow was 


Prine are thousands of farmers all over the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


made to turn, and he was flopping the soq upside 
down, 

In fact, he was simply niaking a series of f 
& inches deep on one side and 3 inches dep 

; n 
the other side. 

There had recently been a flood of rain and a 
little further along we came to a place where the 
soil had been bodily washed down hill, and there 
were the grooves in the hard clay showing Plainly 
that the plowman did not know how to plow. 

More than this, he was turning the soq UDside 
down, and was making a layer of sod to cut off the 
rise of the soil moisture, and the corn would gyf. 
fer from drouth in the first dry spell. 

> * & 

On another farm last spring, not far from there, 
I was present when two young white men starteq 
to turn under a growth of crimson clover to plant 
corn. One ran the turning plow and another held 
the subsoiler. I remarked that there was a young 
man who knew how to plow. The owner gaiq: 
“He is not turning the clover all under.” “Right,” 
said I, “he is taking just as much furrow ag his 
plow is intended to take and is edging up his fur. 
rows alongside of each other, and the clover that 
sticks up between the furrow slices will not mat- 
ter but will soon be destroyed in the preparation 
of the soil, and will act as a surface mulch, while 
the edged furrows will keep the rise of the capil- 
lary moisture intact. If that clover had been 
turned upside down, there would have been a con- 
plete layer of clover to cut off the rise of the 
moisture and the corn would have been damaged,” 

Farm hands, in their anxiety to ‘‘cut and cover” 
will almost invariably take more furrow slice 
than the plow is made for, and the result is a flop- 
ping over of furrows instead of edging them up, 
and a poor breaking of the land. If you havea 
plow intended to turn a nine-inch furrow, do not 
try to turn a foot wide with it. If you do, you 
may, like the negro I mentioned, be turning the 
land side 8 inches and the off side 3 inches, and 
the land will not be well broken. 

es * 8 : 

Another question that is often asked is about 
fall plowing in preparation for spring crops. 
Sandy lands should never be plowed in the fall 
to lie all winter, and no land should be fall- 
plowed and left bare all winter. Clay soils are 
much benefited by fall plowing, but they should 
never be left bare to waste fertility in the winter 
rains. This may do in the North on clay soils 
where the ground freezes deeply, but in the South, 
where there is more rain than deep freezing, it is 
always better to put a cover crop on the land even 
if nothing but rye. The green plants will be tak- 
ing up the fleeting nitrogen all winter, and you 
will recover it by turning under the cover crop in 
spring, and at same time will be adding humus- 
making material to your soils. 

And right here is another warning. If you have 
rye as a winter cover, turn it over early while 
still green and unheaded. Let it grow up tall and 
get into head, and you have a harder job and a 
mass of stuff that is very slow to decay. But if 
turned when only a foot tall and the furrows 
properly edged up, you have material that decays 
rapidly and will be well mixed with the soil and 
not a layer of dry straw to cut off the ground 
moisture. A 

There is room for a great deal of study about 
plowing in different soils and under different con- 
ditions, and the man who thinks he knows all 
about it may find there is still a good deal for 
him to learn about plowing. 





“Do you know anything about Japanese blue 
grass, and where the seed can be had? A friend 
told me that many of the pretty lawns in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., were planted with it.” I do not 
know any bluegrass from Japan. Possibly the 
Montgomery lawns are planted with Texas blue- 
grass (Poa arachnifera). This is a fine winter 
grass especially. It runs like Bermuda, but un- 
like Bermuda is more a winter grass. The seed 
are matted together by a sort of spider-web growth 
and need to be well rubbed in sand to get them 
so they can be sowed, or they can be planted in 
bunches in little squares and will soon spread over 
the ground. Most Southern seed houses have the 
seed, and it should be planted in the fall. What 
is called carpet grass also makes a good lawn in 
the South. This is Paspalum platycaule. 





The most profitable mine for the farmer t0 pe 
vest in is his own farm. The chances are al 
against you in putting your money into the hands 
of strangers to invest in some mine either real * 
imaginary away out West. Keep your sense 
where you can control it individually and use ! 
in the improvement of the farm. 





Your neighbors will thank you for getting them 
to subscribe. 
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CORN AND GRAIN WEEVILS. 





Explaining : 
Weevils—Remedial 


the Growth and History of Two Important Corn 
Measures—Difficult Problems. 





By Professor R. I. Smith, North Carolina Experiment Station. 


HILE this article refers par- 
‘ ticularly to corn weevils, the 
remedial measure--fumigation 
with carbon bisulphide—is equally 
successful against weevils in beans 
eas. 
ae unprecedented dry weather 
which prevailed this summer over 
a large portion of the South, has 
made it impossible for many farmers 
to sow their cowpea seed or make 
late plantings of corn. As a conse- 
qnence many bushels of cowpeas and 
corn intended for seed purposes have 
not been used and must either be 
fed or sold, probably at a sacrifice, 
or else the seed must be kept for 
next year. Several people have 
written to inquire how this seed may 
be kept free from weevils, with 
which nearly all have had experi- 
enge. ; 
It is a difficult problem. Let it be 
understood from the first that the 
weevils are hard to fight, especially 
so in the face of existing conditions, 
for the grain bins and corn cribs are 
not made tight enough to allow of 
successful fumigation with poison- 
ous fumes. 

The weevils found in cowpeas and 
beans, although differing in appear- 
ance, are Similar to the corn weevils 
in habits and development. 


The Black or Rice Weevils. 


The black weevil, or rice weevil as 
it is called, is most numerous in 
some sections. This weevil may be 





A HIT. 
What She Gained by Trying Again. 


A failure at first makes us esteem 
final success. ° 

A family in Minnesota that now 
enjoys Postum would never have 
known how good it is if the mother 
had been discouraged by the failure 
of her first attempt to prepare it. 
Her son tells the story: 

“We had never used Postum till 
last spring when father brought 
home a package one evening just to 
try it. We had heard from our 
neighbors, and in fact, every one 
who used it, how well they liked it. 

“Well, the next morning Mother 
brewed it about five minutes, just as 
She had been in the habit of doing 
With coffee, without paying special 
attention to the directions printed 
on the package. It looked weak and 
didn’t have a very promising color, 
but nevertheless father raised his 
cup with an air of expectancy. It 
certainly did give him a great sur- 
Prise, but I’m afraid it wasn’t a very 
Pleasant one, for he put down his 
cup with a look of disgust. 

“Mother wasn’t discouraged 
though, and next morning gave it 
another trial, letting it stand on the 


_ Stove until boiling began and them 


\letting it boil for fifteen to twenty 
Minutes, and this time we were all 
80 pleased with it that we have used 


/ it ever since. 


“Father was a confirmed dyspeptic 
and a cup of coffee was to him like 
Poison. So he never drinks it any 
aoe but drinks Postum regularly. 
road troubled with dyspepsia now 
road Acccemige growing fat, and I’m 
the Satay is the cause of it. All 
pr — are allowed to drink it 

ey are perfect pictures of 


ed Name given by Postum 
0, Battle Creek, Mich. 

tn eet the little book, “The Road 
° Wellville,” in packages. 


“There’s 

& Treason.” 
ed read the above letter? A 
One appears from time to time. 


ad are, genuine, true and full of 
h interest. 


he’ 





readily recognized by the enlarged il- 
lustration. The larva stage as shown 
in the corn in natural position does 
a large part of the damage. 

Infested corn often occurs in the 
field as early as August: ‘‘How does 
this happen?’”’ you may ask. It is 
because the weevils fly readily, prob- 
ably for long distances. Observations 
made by Hinds and Turner, of Ala- 
bama, have proved that the weevils 





BLACK CORN WEEVIL.—Larva in natural o- 
sition. Five times elarged. Photo. by R. I. Smith. 


fly to the corn fields, and some hiber- 
nate in the fields during the winter. 
The period of most active flight is 
about the time the corn commences 
to mature. In practically all fields 
some corn is infested while ripening 
and it is not uncommon to find badly 
infected corn at shucking time, 

















BLACK CORN WEEVIL.—Adult, back and side 
view. ‘About five times enlarged. Photo. 
by R. I. Smith. 

though many think that the weevils 

all get in the corn after being 

housed. 

The female weevil lays her eggs 
within. the kernel of corn or wheat 
in a hole she prepares. She is en- 
abled to do this, even in hard corn, 
by possessing strong mandibles 
(teeth) two in number, situated on 
the extreme end of her beak. A 
strong magnifying glass is needed to 
see these tiny teeth, which open 
sideways, but they are admirably 
suited to the purpose. 

The eggs will hatch in three days 
in weather above 65 degrees F. 

The young (larval) stage is white, 
fleshy and robust, possessing, strong, 
horny, brown jaws. Immediately 
after hatching the larva eats towards 
the center of the kernel, or may go 
to the germ and totally destroy it 
for seed. Careful tests have shown 
that only a small per cent of the 
weevil-infested corn germinates. This 
no doubt accounts for many poor 
stands of corn. Within the kernel 
the larva may become full grown in 
15 to 18 days. 

The next change is to a pupa, dur- 
ing which it does not feed. The pupa 
is white and shiny and shows the 
general shape and outline of the 
beetle to which it changes after two 
or three weeks. 


The number of generations will 
vary, but there may be threein early- 
maturing corn, before the first of 
December. 


The Fly Weevil or Grain Moth. 


The fly weevil is generally dis- 
tributed. The parent moths so often 
seen around the corn cribs has given 
this pest the name, ‘‘fly weevil’ or 
“grain moth.’ In this stage their 
only function is to lay eggs and fur- 
nish food for birds and bats. The 
latter often catch large numbers. 


In general development this weevil 
shows changes similar to those of 
the black weevil. That is, there oc- 
cur, first, the egg stage, which is 
laid on the kernels, or tucked in be- 
neath the shuck by the female; sec- 
ond, the young larval stage( see il- 
lustration), which is longer and 
more worm-like than the black 


(3) 

This treatment will not injure the 
germinating power of the corn unless 
the fumigating compartment is tight- 
er than is usually possible under 
farm conditions. It will be found to 
be necessary to use 10 pounds to 
each 1,000 cubic feet, and confine it 
as long as possible, in order to kill 
the majority of the weevils in one 
treatment. 

A second treatment following in 
about ten days after the first, is ad- 
visable, and necessary for thorough 
results. Some of the imbedded eggs 
and larvae will always escape, al- 
though it is known that the fumes 
penetrate and reach the larvae in the 
kernels better than one would ex- 
pect. 

I have tried this treatment in a 
large corn crib (a room really) 
where the sides were matched 
outside. 
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boards and cleated on the 





GRAIN .MOTH OR FLY WEEVIL.—Larva on left, pupa in center, adult moth with wings spread 


Enlarged 2% times. 


weevil larva; third, the resting 
stage (pupa), and fourth, the moth 
which comes fror. the pupa. These 
changes from egg to adult require 
from five to eight weeks, dependent 
on the temperature. 

These moths fly to the corn fields 
and the young stages occur in par- 
tially matured kernels, and later, in 
the hard corn, as everyone knows. 
Two or three generations may devel- 
op before the corn is gathered. 

Both of the weevils mentioned 
above are capable of continuing to 
multiply in the stored corn in the 
spring, commencing as soon as the 
weather turns warm. Their rate of 
increase in hard corn is not as fast 
as in the fall when the kernels are 
soft. 


Fumigation Treatment. 


Weevil-infested corn can be suc- 
cessfully fumigated in air-tight boxes 
or corn bins by using carbon bisul- 
phide, a clear, foul-smelling liquid, 
which evaporates rapidly when ex- 
posed in shallow dishes. The fumes 
are 2.63 times heavier than air, con- 
sequently in use the liquid should 
be exposed on top of the corn, let- 
ting the heavy fumes settle, as they 
will in an air-tight space. The diffi- 
culty of this treatment lies in con- 
fining the fumes long enough to kill 
the weevils. It is difficult even in 
closely constructed grain bins, and 
practically impossible in the ordinary 
corn crib. The poisonous fumes, 
while much heavier than air, are, 
nevertheless, rapidly diffusible and 
will escape through the smallest 
cracks, 

The temperature at the time of 
fumigation is a very important item, 
and on it, much of the success or 
failure depends. Experiments by 
Hinds and Turner in Alabama show- 
ed that fumigation with carbon bi- 
sulphide at a temperature of less 
than 65 degrees F. was seldom suc- 
cessful. Their experiments, conduct- 
ed in a perfectly air-tight box, show- 
ed that 7% pounds, evaporated in 
1,000 cubic feet of space, and con- 
fined for 24 hours, would kill 100 
per cent of the weevils at a temper- 
ature of 60 degrees F., but at a tem- 
perature of less than 50 degrees only 
about 80 to 85 per cent of the wee- 
vil stages were killed. At a temper- 
ature of 70 degrees, or higher, it was 
found that 5 pounds of carbon bisul- 
phide to 1,000 cubic feet, for about 
20 hours, was effective in an excep- 
tionally tight compartmen 





Photo. by R. I. Smith. 


The top of the corn was covered with 
heavy blankets and sacks, held in 
place with boards. <A_ tarpaulin 
would have been better. The results 
were poor, but the day was cold, less 
than 50 degrees, probably, and I 
have not had a chance to repeat the 
experiment in the summer. 

The above statements, pro and 
con, are given for the benefit of the 
farmer who wants to know the facts, 
the difficulties and the possibilities, 
of successfully fumigating to kill 
weevils. 

The cost is not great, compared to 
the value of the corn. Carbon bi- 
sulphide bought at the drug stores 
will cost 30 cents a pound or more. 
They sell a pure grade that is ex- 
pensive. A cheap grade—fully as 
good for fumigation—can be pur- 
chased from wholesale dealers. 

Due precaution should be observed 
in the handling of this article for it 
is both inflammable and explosive to 
a certain extent. The container must 
be kept tightly closed or the liquid 
will all evaporate, and in a short 
time, ; 

For small quantities of cowpeas, 
beans, wheat, or other grains, one 
teaspoonful of carbon bisulphide to 
one cubic foot should be used with- 
out making any allowance for the 
space occupied by the contents. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO BEGIN ON THAT LAWN. 


How to Make It—Extracts From a Valuable South Carolina 
Bulletin With Some Editorial Comment. 


AKING a lawn is not such a 
M hard matter as many people 
suppose. To be sure one must 
have a good soil, fairly fertile, well 
drained, not sour—when you start 
to make that lawn you will make no 
mistake if first thing after breaking 
you lime heavily,—and in good tilth 
that is, fine and loose. On all clay 
soils in the Southern hill country, we 
believe that lime, ground phosphate 
rock and stable manure, applied lib- 
erally, one at a time and in the order 
named, will enable any one to get a 
stand of Kentucky bluegrass, and 
there is no better lawn grass. 
Of course, the time to begin pre- 
paring for a lawn is right now. You 
can’t wait until spring, unless your 


soil is already in good shape, and 
hope to succeed. 


A Bluegrass and Bermuda Lawn. 


Here are some directions from a 
recent bulletin of the South Caro- 
lina Experiment Statiou telling how 
to get a good lawn under some spe- 
cial conditions of soil and location. 
The first extract tells how to get a 
stand of bluegrass on a Bermuda 
sod—a combination which makes an 
almost all-the-year-round lawn. 


“The Bermuda sod should be 
turned in September with a two- 
horse turning plow and harrow- 
ed thoroughly in order to pul- 
verize all clods and make the 
land as smooth as possible. The 
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the Marion line should last a lifetime. 
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The R.F.D.and the Automobile 


These Two Great Factors Have Been 
Uppermost In Giving To The Farmer 
City Life, Enterprise And Comfort 


HE benefit, comfort and pleasure derived from the possession of an 
automobile are measured only by the kind of automobile you own. In 

the Marion you get all car—you are not paying part of your good money 

for a fancy name nor an “‘advertised reputation” — the Marion sells on merit. 
_ You don’t have to be an engineer in order to operate a Marion car, because 
simplicity of construction is its chief characteristic—self-reliance was born in a 
Marion. This car can be operated and turned in crowded city streets or 
narrow country roads—it can be started by your wife or daughter as easily 


_ Here is a car that will pull sand, mud, snow or slush—it requires no 
tinkering, just gasoline and plenty of oil. With moderate care any model of 


MARION ‘‘35"’—Five-passenger, flush-sided, fore-door Touring Car; wheel base 112’; 
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’—Two-passenger, Torpedo or Open Roadster; wheel base 111”; full 

equipment, including large brass-bound tool box, and gasoline tank in rear; price 


MARION ‘‘48’’—Five-passenger, flush-sided fore-door Torpedo Touring Car; wheel 


base 120’; fully equipped, less top and windshield..................ceecceceee $1750 
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Send for the Marion Catalog. It tells you everything. 


The Marion Sales Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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manure and fertilizer should 
then be applied and worked into 
the soil with a harrow. About 
the 15th of October, the blue- 
grass should be sown and lightly 
rolled after raking or harrowing 
in the seed. The Bermuda will 
make no growth until the fol- 
lowing spring which will afford 
ample opportunity for the blue- 
grass to become well established 
before the Bermuda starts to 
grow. 

“As Bermuda grass delights 
in the sun, and the bluegrass in 
the shade, or where it is par- 
tially protected from the sun, 
these two grasses make a good 
combination for a permanent 
lawn in a grove or where there 
is an occasional large tree. The 
bluegrass will predominate in 
the more shaded portions of the 
lawn and the Bermuda in the 
open, sunny places.’’ 


How to Get a Stand of Bluegrass. 


Here are some details about blue- 
grass where this grass alone is de- 
sired: 

“Kentucky bluegrass thrives 
best on a clayey or clayey loam 
soil, yet when sown on sandy 
loam soil with good clay subsoil 
and with a northern exposure, 
it does well, provided the seed 
are sown in the early fall. If 
the seed are sown in the spring, 
the plants do not become well 
established before the hot, dry 
weather of summer, and fre- 
quently by fall much of the 
grass is dead. If the seed are 
sown in the early fall, the grass 
will become well established be- 
fore cold weather and will not 
be injured by the freezes of 
winter, or to any great extent 
by drouth in summer. The seed 
should be covered lightly by 
raking with a short-tooth 
smoothing rake and _ lightly 
rolled. If a large area is sown, 
the seed may be covered by 
means of a light spike-tooth 
harrow, set with the teeth slop- 
ing at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees. Bluegrass is a perennial 
and spreads rapidly under favor- 
able conditions by sending out 
many underground stems or 
root stocks which form a very 
compact sod. The seed should 
be sown at the rate of 35 to 40 
pounds to the acre.” 


The Value of Bermuda. 


And here is a word about the de- 
spised Bermuda, which is really a 
splendid lawn grass: 


“Where neither bluegrass nor 
white clover can be grown suc- 





OTOR CARS have become a factor in modern farming. 
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Farmers recognize the reliable car as one of 
greatest savers of time ever provided for their business 
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International Auto Wagon 
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cessfully, Bermuda is one of the 
very best grasses for a lawn. 
It will thrive on almost any king 
of soil or exposure, yet it does 
best on land with a slight slope 
to the south or east. In the 
course of one year the Bermuda 
will form a compact sod. The 
roots should be planted either 
in the spring or fall. They may 
be scattered broadcast over the 
land before plowing or may be 
planted in rows about 2 feet 
apart and by fall will have coy- 
ered the ground. The lawn 
should be mowed several times 
during the summer or grazed in 
order to keep down weeds that 
would otherwise shade the Ber- 
muda and check its growth to 
some extent. Bermuda is a per- 
ennial and spreads rapidly from 
long creeping and _ branching 
stolons (runners). It does not 
produce seed in the South and ig 
therefore generally propagated 
by roots.” 
Begin Now for Next Year’s Seeding, 


The advice to sow bluegrass in 
the fall is probably good for most of 
the South; but we would rather sow 
in spring on well prepared soil than 
in fall on poorly prepared. In fact, 
we believe that if your yard has had 
no grass on it and is not very rich, 
it will pay you to devote this winter, 
or even a whole year, to getting it 
ready before sowing any grass seed 
on it. Try this plan, for example: 

Plow at once as deep as the tree 
roots will let you. Put on lime at 
rate of 1,000 pounds to the acre and 
harrow in lightly. Sow rye and crim- 
son clover as soon as possible. If 
you think your soil will do in the 
spring, turn these down very early, 
dress heavily with raw phosphate 
rock, use 500 pounds to the acre of 
a mixture of equal parts acid phos- 
phate and cottonseed meal, if a red- 
clay soil; of equal parts of acid phos- 
phate, cottonseed meal and kainit, 
if a sandy soil. If you have applied 
manure, cut out the cottonseed meal 
in either case. Top-dress with 100 
pounds of nitrate of soda to the acre 
as soon as the grass gets an inch 
high, and begin using the lawn- 
mower as soon as the new growth 
from this application begins. If you 
doubt the fertility of your soil, turn 
under your rye and clover, apply 
800 or 1,000 pounds per acre of 
ground phosphate rock and sow to 
cowpeas. Cut them off in the fall, 
prepare your soil and sow your grass 
seed. In any case, sow 5 or 6 pounds 
per acre of white clover seed just 
before you sow the grass seed. 

This may seem like a lot of trou- 
ble, but the expense for an ordinary 
yard will be small; and a good lawn 
is worth a dozen times what it costs. 
You just must have a pretty lawn to 
go with that new coat of paint and 
those shrubs and shade trees. When 
you get it, you’ll scarcely know the 
old home and you’ll find it prettier 
than you ever dreamed it would be. 
Try it and see. 





“Well,” said Uncle Cornpatch, a 
have always said that the time spent 
workin’ the roads was just about 
teetotally wasted, but I’m not so sure 
of it now. I came down the Elm 
Crick road this mornin’ and the boys 
was havin’ a great time. They’d made 
a raid on Old Man Riggins’ melon 
patch, and Bill Jones was tellin’ what 
he’d seen in the West, and Pete Hen- 
ry tryin’ hard to tell a bigger one 
every time Bill got through, and it 
was a fine entertainin’ affair. Yes 
when folks can get so much socla 
bility out of workin’ the roads, I 
don’t see why they shouldn’t keep at 
it. Besides they wan't doin’ the 
road much damage, anyway.’ 





There are people who can do all 
fine and heroic things but one: KeeP 
from telling their happiness to 
unhappy.—Mark Twain. 
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THE OLD SCHOOL AND THE NEW. 


A Splendid Record of Continued Ser- 
vice. 


Messrs. Editors: It is said that 
Americans generally, are prone to 
place a premium on all that is mod- 
ern. The spirit of discovery has per- 
meated the minds and hearts of our 
people and the cry of the century is 
for the “up-to-date,” the latest rather 
than for the ‘ancient landmarks.” 
While this spirit is commendable, it 
is well to bear in mind that there are 
some things at least that have been 
settled by the centuries, one of which 
is the united fellowship feeling which 
still lingers round and about the old 
Spring Hill, Scotland County, coun- 
try-side. It is of this old school and 
country I wish to write. 

In the by-gone days this school was 
one of the greatest, so the ‘‘old folks’”’ 
say. Indeed, it was great, for with- 
in its walls sat many distinguished 
teachers whose pleasure it was to so 
teach reading, arithmetic and the old 
blue-back speller that those who have 
gone forth to bless the world by 
their power and influence shall for- 
ever feel the inspiration of true 
teaching. For fifty long years on 
Saturday evenings the old veteran 
farmers laid by their rusty plow, 
turned their mules to graze on the 
green grass and gathered in the little 
red-brick Temperance Hall, the first 
of its kind built in the State. 

And in later years it was here that 
North Carolina’s poet laureate, John 
Charles McNeill, as a happy, barefoot 
lad began his school life, and here it 
ends. He sleeps close by, and as the 
school children gather wild flowers 
for his grave may they catch the in- 
spiration of the sweet songs he sung, 

and will still sing, through the ages. 

But what of to-day? A modern 
school building, with up-to-date 
equipment, will take the place of the 
old. A State high school will begin 
in the fall. A strong young man 
fresh from college, with an enviable 
reputation comes to us as principal. 
The whole community as one man 
will hold up his hands and bid him 
God speed in his great work. 

Later on we hope to build dormi- 
tories and fill them with boys and 
girls. By all means we shall have a 
Dlay-ground for. the boys, basket-ball 
or tennis for the girls and primary 
flower gardens and games for the lit- 
tle children. For without some sports 
you risk both health and happiness 
of the child. 

We have the beginning of a fine li- 
brary and are now making plans to 
increase the number of books. The 
young people are especially encour- 
aged to read good literature. 

The social events in connection 
with our Memorial Literary Society 
are simple but delightful. 

These few things we do, buat mind 
you, we boast not, for there is much 
yet to be done. MARY WATSON. 

Maxton, N. C. 





PAINTING SUGGESTIONS BY A 
PAINTER. 


Messrs. Editors: To paint, we 
shall want the best paint, as the best 
is the most durable, and the most 
economical. It costs as much to 
paint with poor paint as it does with 
the best, and then no matter how 
Well it may be put on, we can not 
set anything with poor paint but a 
Poor job of work. 

The following brands I have used 
for a number of years and when 
Properly used will give splendid re- 
sults, as to beauty of finish and dura- 
bility, as well as being the most eco- 
nomical to the user: Harrison’s, De- 
ta bi Davis’. These will cover 
tg 50 to 300 square feet per gal- 
> a WO coats, when properly brush- 
m n. The amount of oil required 
thin the above paints will vary 
according to condition of x ace to 





be painted, and weather conditions, 
requiring more oil in very cold 
weather than in warm weather, and 
requiring more oil on a soft, porous 
surface than on a hard, smooth sur- 
face. The best time to paint is in 
the late autumn, as the most pressing 
farm work is over and the weather 
is fine for painting. 

Use the best brushes. No one can 
do good painting with a poor brush. 
Get one 3% inches wide for outside 
work, and ceiling, and smaller 
sizes for sash, and trimming. Don’t 
attempt to do your painting from a 
scaffold, but use strong, light lad- 
ders. 

To estimate the amount of paint 
required to paint a building, add 
the number of feet on front, rear 
and both sides; multiply this by the 
aveage height, divide the product by 
400, which will give the quantity 
of paint in gallons required for two 
coats. 


Example:— 

i ee eae 30 feet 
12) 7 een ee . 30 feet 
SHES) S605 OS 50 feet 
SOP) 5. clita 4's: bette 50 feet 
Total ........ 160 feet 
EPGHBING < 6-00. 6 0:0, 25 feet 

800 

320 
400) 4,000(10 


No. gallons for the two coats. 

These paints are for residences, 
school buildings and churches. For 
barns, roofs and buildings of un- 
dressed lumber, excellent paints can 
be had at a much lower price. If 
your buildings are very tall and dan- 
gerous to go about on, it will be best 


to employ some one who is accus- 
tomed to doing such work. 
CHAS. HOOPER. 
Pelham, N. C. 





HOW T@® BURN O8T STUMPS. 


Messrs. Hditors: Here is a de- 
scription of a process for taking eut 
stumps, taken from Popular Mechan- 
ics. I have tried it; will burn out 
stumps with very little cost if direc- 
tions are followed: 

“The process is begun by remov- 
ing the bark from the stump and 
digging a treneh around it to allow 
the outside of the stump to thor- 
oughly dry. Then a ring of wood is 
closely piled about the stump, about | 
a foot thick—dry rotten wood or | 
bark will do,—this is covered with | 
bark or dry grass to keep the dirt} 
from sifting through; then it should | 
be thoroughly covered with dirt and 
packed, except a space in the side 
against which the wind blows. Fine 
kindling is placed in the open space 
and fire started, and allowed to open- 
ly burn until the ring of wood is afire 
around the stump, then the open 
space is closed. The stump must be 
closely watched and the fire not be 
allowed to burn through the cover- 
ing, more dirt being added as need- 
ed. The whole secret of burning the 
stump is to keep the covering in- 
tact. If the the covering is made 
heavy enough in the start, there will 
be little trouble.” 


Canten, Miss. & B JOG, 





Your paper is a wonder, and your 
series of specials will be invaluable 
to me.—R. N. Allen, Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville S. C. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Dried Up Eight Acres. 


“T had forty acres in wheat when 
I drilled it in last fall,’’ confesses 
old Si Chestnut, “but when threshing 
time came I called the patch thirty- 
two acres, which improved the yield 
greatly. The season has been so dry 
that the field shrunk, that’s all.”’— 
Kansas City Journal. 





The Progressive Farmer is a wel- 
come visitor to our home, we think 
a copy is worth the subscription 
price.—Egbert Selman, Bethania, 
Nie 








White Lead on the Farm 
Saving Fruit Trees 

You can protect your fruit trees 

against borers, rabbits and mice by 
a simple and sure method. 

One large fruit grower with an or- 

chard of 12,000 trees, all protected 

by this method, considers that he has 


solved the borer and rodent problem. 
Ile has been using the remedy now 
for nine years. 

Send for Free Booklet 
“Saving Fruit Trees’— which gives the 
method in detail, and the testimony of 
those who have used it, 
< NATIONAL LEAD CO. 
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Is your farm the most attractive in 


your locality? Could you sell out 


for more than the place cost you? 
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Sherwin - Williams Paint 
(Prepared) (S W P) 
for buildings outside and inside— 
covers most, wears longest, looks best. 
Sherwin - Williams 
Commonwealth Barn Red 
made especially for painting barns, 
corn cribs, roofs, fences, etc. 
Sherwin - Williams 
Inside Floor Paint 
dries over night, wears well, stands 
scrubbing and foet wear. 
Sherwin - Williams 
Wagon and Implement Paint 


plements, tools, machinery, etc. 
Sherwin - Williams 
Roof and Bridge Paint 


for painting roofs, outbuildings, 
bridges, etc. Comes in four colors. 
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OTHING runs down a farm so 
rapidly as the lack of paint. The 
longer your buildings are allowed to 
go without paint, the more paint it takes 
and the more time to apply it. 
painted and use good paint. 
One name in the paint field stands for 
guality—The Sherwin-Williams Company 
—paint makers from start to finish. 
You can get every kind of paint or varnish 
from a Sherwin-Williams dealer near you. 
made especially for farm wagons, im- Youcan get direct from us a most informing 
book, telling just what paint to buy for each 
particular surface and just how to apply it. 
This book is free, and it should be in the 
hands of every farmer. 


Keep things 


Write for it today. 


Sherwin -Williams Buggy Paint 
for painting and varnishing at one 
operation, buggies,automobiles,sleighs 
and other surfaces where a high gloss 
finish is desired. 
Sherwin-Williams Paris Green 
kills the bugs and does not blight 
the foliage. Send for booklet. 
Sherwin-Williams 

New Process Arsenate of Lead 
kills leaf-eating insects, grubs and 
moths. Send for booklet. 
Sherwin-Williams Lime Sulfur 
for the destruction of San Jose Scale 
and other sucking insects. Send for 
booklet. 

Write today for these free books: 
** Paints and Varnishes for the Farm” 
“S.W Brighten-Up Booklet” 
“Booklet on Insecticides.” 


% SHERWIN -WILLIAMS 
2) PAINTS EVARNISHES ‘ag 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards. Address all inquiries to F 


The Sherwin-Willian 
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| Our Progressive Young Folks. 





TOADS AND THEIR NEAR KIN. 


Mr, Brimley Tells How Toads Live—The Juice on the Skin Does 


Not Cause Warts—How Mr. 


Toad 


Swallows His Skin—Toads 


Worth Good Money as Insect-Destroyers. 


By C. S. Brimley. 


- quE common toad is too familiar 
i to everybody to be in need of a 
description. South of the Caro- 
linas and Tennesse the usual type is 
known as the Southern Toad, which 
has the bony ridge on the head much 
larger and ending in a round knob. 
There are several other kinds in 
Louisiana, Texas, and the Southwest, 
and in the Southeast also the Dwarf 
Toad, which is not one-fourth the 
usual size. No one, however, would 
ever mistake any of the kinds for 
anything but toads, and nearly all 
my statements apply about equally 
to all of them. 

The toad, though not fond of stay- 
ing in water, has to go there in 
spring and summer to lay its eggs. 
These are laid in long strings of jelly, 
the eggs looking like beads inserted 
at regular intervals in the strings. 
While the eggs are being laid, the 
male toads in the water give vent to 
loud droning calls or screams, which 
may be heard all day long in the 
spring, but only at night in summer, 
it being too cold for the toads at 
night in early spring and too hot in 
the day-time in midsummer. So at 
each season they choose the most 
agreeable time of the twenty-four 
hours for egg-laying and mating. 

As the eggs are most usually laid 
in temporary pools, the young tad- 
poles which hatch from them a few 
days later have to develop rapidly, so 
as to become young toads before their 
dwelling-places dry up, and this they 
do, absorbing their tails and growing 
legs in less than two months from 
the time of hatching. They are then 
perfect little toads, but only about ag 
big as one’s little finger-nail, and may 
be seen hopping about near water al- 
most any time in summer. 

The toad has a most interesting 
mode of capturing his food, his long 
sticky tongue being attached only 
just inside his mouth, and when an 
unlucky insect comes near enough to 
Mr. or Mrs. Toad, out darts the 
tongue, licks up the insect, and dis- 
appears in the toad’s mouth again. 
As they are entirely insect-eaters, 
they are very valuable to farmers and 
gardeners, and probably destroy more 
insects than any other animals what- 
ever. Some one has estimated that 
a toad may save as much as nineteen 
dollars to the man on whose land it 
stays, simply on account of the many 
injurious insect it eats—from $19 
down, varying with the value of crops 
and damage by insects. 

As a toad grows, he becomes too 
big for his skin and has to grow a 
new one un“erneath the old one, and 
when the new coat is ready, the old 
one zplits upon the back, down the 
Veily and down each leg. The toad 
then wriggles out of the skin as best 
he can, and when at last free from it, 
Tolls it up into a ball and swallows it. 

In winter the toad burrows a few 
inches into the ground in some con- 
venient place and sleeps away the 
cold weather in peace. 

The warty skin of the toad secretes 
an unpleasant tasting and smelling 
liquid, which prevents most animals 
from caring to eat it, but in spite of 
this, certain snakes, particularly the 
spreading adder and the common wa- 
ter snake feed very largely on toads. 

Another toad-like animal about the 
size of the common toad is the 
Spadefoot, so called from a sharp flat- 
spur on the animal’s heel with 








much smoother animal than the toad, 
and the skin is damper. In color it 
is dirty brown with usually a forked 
yellow band on the hinder part of the 
body. Unlike the toad it is hardly 
ever seen, except when breeding, and 
then it seldom stays in the water 
more than one day, and seems only 
to enter the water to spawn on some 
day in spring or summer when a warm 
drizzly rain is falling. The cry is 
said to equal the noise made by a 
steam whistle, but personally, the 
only sound I have heard from them 
is a low clucking or chuckling. While 
it is no uncommon matter to find a 
hundred breeding in a suitable pool 
on a favorable day, yet at other times 
a chance specimen dug up in one’s 
garden, while digging potatoes, etc., 
affords the only evidence of the ani- 
mal’s occurrence anywhere. It bur- 
rows deep and comes out only at 
night. 

A third kinsman of Mr. Toad is the 
little Narrow-Mouthed Toad, which 
resembles the Spadefoot in the fact 
that it hides under rubbish all day 
and feeds only at night. This is a 
smooth-skinned little animal with a 
bloated body and small head, and like 
the Spadefoot, breeds in numbers in 
damp weather from May till August, 
but only at night, entering the water 
at dusk. In spite of its small size, it 
makes nearly as much noise as the 
toad. Both this and the Spadefoot 
resemble the toad in their breeding 
habits, and the tadpoles turn to 
adults before the close of summer. In 
the case of this species (and I believe 
also all other frogs and toads), the 
full grown tadpoles are larger than 
the litle toads into which they turn, 
the whole animal shrinking and be- 
coming firmer and more compact as 
the change slowly takes place. 

All kinds of toads and their kin 
are friends of man, the juice on the 
skin does not cause warts, and all 
should be protected and not wantonly 
killed. 





BEGIN NOW FOR NEXT YEAR’S 
CORN CROP. 


Dear Editor: Let me to say to 
the Corn Club boys that right now is 
the time to begin preparations for 
next year’s acre of contest corn. 
Everybody must have principles by 
which to live. We must have prin- 
ciples to make corn by. So let’s get 
our principles clearly stated in the 
beginning. 

(1) Land well drained. 

(2) Deep fall plowing. 

(3) A winter cover crop to pre- 
vent leaching and to supply your land 
with humus. 

(4) Thoroughly prepared seed-bed. 

(5) Specially selected seed corn. 

(6) Frequent, intensive, shallow 
cultivation. 

Four of these things we can see 
after now. 

Let us first consider drainage. The 
roots of a stalk of corn are the most 
important part about it, and if they 
have to live and feed in a wet, sob- 
by subsoil, they don’t stand much 
better chance than a man with his 
head under water. So it is easy to 
see that your acre of land must be 
drained. 

Deep plowing is also of very much 
importance. If land is to be broken 
in the fall with a turn plow, great 
care should be taken not to turn up 
too much raw subsoil. If you can, 
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to the depth of 12 to 14 inches with- 
out danger of turning too much raw 
material. There are three reasons 
why land should be broken deep: (1) 
It absorbs more rain and enables it 
to sink into the earth; (2) it con- 
serves moisture and lets in air and 
heat, two important factors in the 
life of a corn plant; (3) it gives the 
plant more space in which to find its 
food. 

As soon as the land is broken and 
thoroughly pulverized it should be 
sowed to a winter cover crop. Crim- 
son clover is the most desirable for 
several reasons. It is one of the best 
leguminous crops to prevent leaching 
and washing during the winter rains. 
It is a well-known fact that lands 
left bare in the winter lose more 
life by it than by the crop grown on 
them during the summer. 

Selection of better seed is one of 
the most important problems con- 
fronting the Southern farmer to-day, 
and there is no work on the farm 
that will pay better. If you have 
not a seed corn patch, now is the 
time to go to work in the field to get 
your seed corn. 

Write to Hon. O. B. Martin, Wash- 
ington, D. C., if you wish instruction 
as to selecting seed corn and he will 
gladly help you. 

J. PAUL ROBERTSON. 
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BIG COTTON GROWERS’ CONVENTION. 


Price Set at 15 Cents—Bonded Warehouse Plan—Details of the 
Meeting at Montgomery. 


By Prof. J. F. Duggar, Alabama Field Editor. 


held at Mongomery, Ala., a 

notable convention of farmers, 
pankers, and other parties interested 
in our greatest staple. This conven- 
tion was called by 
the Southern com- 
missioners of ag- 
\ riculture, on the 


(): SEPTEMBER 12 and 13 was 


j take steps to se- 
cure a better price 
for cotton and to 
uscertain the prob- 
able size of the 

PROF. J. F. DUGGAR. OVerestimated cot- 
ton crop of this year. 

About 800 earnest men met to- 
gether’ listened to the statement of 
experts in cotton manufacturing and 
in finance, and through the conven- 
tion’s work of thoughtful and con- 
servative committees framed resolu- 
tions expressive of the determination 
of other growers to obtain hereafter 
an adequate price for the Nation’s 
greatest export crop. 

Congressmen Underwood and Hef 
lin, of Alabama, defended the legal 
ity of the fixing of a reasonable price 
for cotton and as not in violation of 
the Sherman anti-trust laws, and 
Senator E. D. Smith, of South Caro- 
lina, an expert in cotton statistics, 
took a prominent part in the proceed. 
ings. 

After thorough discussion, the con- 
vention declared its verdict, in view 
of the cost of production of cotton, 
the prices of other commodities, the 

needs of the world for cotton goods, 
and the prospective size of the pres- 
ent crop, that cotton is worth 15 
cents per pound and the determina- 
tion of its members to use every 
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proper effort to market a large part 
of the present crop at that price. 

The estimate of the present crop 
formally made by the convention was 
12,500,000 bales. 

Mr. W. P. G. Harding, president 
of a Birmingham bank having $3,- 
000,000 in capital and surplus, gave 
expert advice on financing and mar- 
keting the crop. He urged gradual 
marketing as a means of avoiding 
what he called our habit of holding 
for a few months each fall ‘‘an an- 
nual fire-sale of cotton’’ at whatever 
price is offered. 

The first condition in holding cot- 
ton is the storage in a fire-proof 
warehouse, rather than to pay the 4 
to 10 per cent insurance per annum 
which is demanded when cotton is 
storéd in inferior warehouses. 

“Always stop selling when the 
market begins to drop,” said he. 
“Large banks more readily lend to 
spinners on cotton than to farmers 
because of concentration of cotton 
and fixed or definite responsibility of 
spinners.” It is difficult for farmers 
to concentrate their cotton; when 
done, lending banks must know the 
grade of cotton and the solvency of 
the borrower. 

If concentration at Eastern ports is 
practiced, he advised against leaving 
it in the power of New York or Euro- 
pean banks to call in at will their 
loans on cotton, since their sympa- 
thies are more with spinners than 
with cotton producers, and forced 
sales mean low prices for cotton. 

He showed that demand for cot- 
ton is increasing more rapidly than 
production—that, for example, the 
world’s population increases 3 per 
cent each year, an annual addition 
of 50,000,000 people to be clothed. 
However, the per capita amount of 
clothing required by Eastern peoples 
increases annually with the spread of 
Christianity and civilization. 

One plan endorsed by the conven- 
tion for the consideration of Legis- 
latures and looking more to the fu- 
ture than to the present, was one 
elaborated by Mr. Haden, a Georgia 
banker. 

The essentials of the Haden plan 
of bonded cotton warehouses are the 
following: 

(1) Storage in a modern ware- 
house. 

(2) Voluntary bonding of ware- 
houses desiring to enjoy the benefits 
of this measure, such bonds being to 
indemnify any customers for losses, 
modeling the system after that now 
used by the United States Govern- 
ment for bonded whiskey ware- 
houses, 

(3) Supervisors for such ware- 
houses, working under the supervis- 
ion of State examiners, the super- 
visors being charged with certifying 
on the cotton receipts the weights 
and grade of cotton. 

(4) The registry of such ware- 
houses and of the signature of their 
supervisors with all exchanges 
throughout the world as well as with 
the Bureau of Commerce and Labor 
at Washington. 

For immediate relief, however, the 
convention pledged itself to support 
and co-operate with the Farmers’ 
Union in its plans now under nego- 
tiation with capitalists, and not yet 
made public, to secure loans from 
abroad at a low rate of interest on 
the security of warehouse receipts. 

A permanent committee was ap- 
pointed to co-operate with capitalists 
and to conduct educational work as 
to the importance and benefits of 
holding cotton for a higher price, 
viz.: C. S. Barrett, of Georgia; Com- 
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missioner E. J. Watson, of South 














Carolina, and Congressman Heflin, of 
Alabama. 

Farmers with obligations were ad- 
vised so far as practicable and equit- 
able, to get their notes extended, or, 
failing, to borrow on warehouse re- 
ceipts; and farmers not involved 
were advised to invest in distressed 
cotton to be withheld by them from 
immediate marketing. 

For later years, the committee on 
financing the crop alluded to plans 
under consideration looking to ar- 
rangements for distributing the ma- 
turity, of farmers’ obligations, and 
threrefore of the obligations of small 
banks, through a longer period of the 
year. 

The convention resolved itself into 
a permanent organization, to meet 
in Atlanta at the call of its Presi- 
dent, whenever the price of cotton 
should make it expedient. 

Hon. E. J. Watson, of Columbia, 
S. C., was elected permanent Presi- 
dent of the organization, which is 
hereafter to be known as the ‘“‘South- 
ern Cotton Congress,’ an organiza- 
tion intended to include in its mem- 
bership bankers and all other classes 
of Southern citizens interested in the 
attainment of a fair price for cotton, 
as well as to include both organized 
and unorganized farmers. 





COTTON CATERPILLAR IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


The cotton leaf worm, or cotton 
caterpillar, is doing considerable 
damage in a number of localities in 
eastern North Carolina, and probably 
in other States in our territory. 

Every farmer who finds it on his 
cotton should begin fighting it at 
once. State Entomologist Franklin 
Sherman recommends the following 
treatment: 


“Mix Paris green with an 
equal amount (by weight) of 
dry, air-slaked lime or land plas- 
ter. Dust this mixture on the 
plants, just enough to whiten 
the leaves a little so that there 
shall be some of the poison on 
every inch of leaf surface—or as 
nearly so as practicable. 

“Tf you have a regular dust-gun 
or blower, it should do the work. 
Or you may tie it in a thin mus- 
lin or cheesecloth sack and 
shake it along the rows. A tin 
can with tight top can be used 
by punching some small holes in 
the bottom and use it like a pep- 
per-shaker. If there is a slight 
breeze, it might be possible to 
strew it on broadcast by hand 
and depend on the breeze to dis- 
tribute it to some extent—but 
this would likely not be very 
thorough in its effect. Again, 
you may take a pole 6 or 8 feet 
long, hang a sack of the mix- 
ture at each end, mount a mule 
or horse and ride down every 
second or third middle and 
shake the pole as you go so that 
the mixture will filter out in a 
light cloud of dust and settle on 
the leaves. Or you can take a 
piece of plank about 5 feet long 
and 2 or 3 inches wide, bore a 
hole near each end and under 
these holes tack a loose sack at 
each end of the plank. Fill the 
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sack through the holes and carry 

along the rows by hand, shak- 

ing as you go.”’ 

Hope you will be able to enjoy. one- 
fourth of a century with several 
thousand more subscribers.—J. W. 
McRorie, Monroe, N. C. 
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1-All parts of best material; guaranteed fur long wear. 
2-Frame of selected heart pine. 
3-Extceme simplicity and easy to operate. 
4-Pebble Stone Grit or French buhrs as ordered 
5-Fans that clean c°rn before it reaches tne bubrs. 
6-Opens easily for sharpening , , 
7-The bed stone is Somemted in acast iron hull, automatic- 
ally adjusted, insu 
8-So constructed that the buhrs cannot run together when grain 
runs out and mill is empty. This great feature is fully patented. 
In fact, The Williams is the one perfect corn and feed mill. If you 
want the best fine, round sweet meal get a Williams Mill. May we 
send you our complete illustrated catalogue and quote prices ? 
Sold on a Money-back Guarantee 


THE WILLIAMS MILL MANUFACTURING CO., Ronda, N.C. 
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For Country Homes 





BOUT once a month this 
A machine must be refilled 
with gas-producing stone 
and wound up like a clock. 
When obediently it stands idle 
until you start to cook or 
turn on the lights. 


Then, with no atten- 
tion whatever, it gets 
busy and makes gas au- 
tomatically—just enough 


to keep your stove and 





Cooking Fuel ax ilhentnating Gas 
Made at Home with a 
Little Machine 
Like This 








the lighting and cooking problems 
for all time. 

And they are so easy to install 
in any home without injuring 
walls or carpets that there are 
now over 180,000 Acety- 
lene Gas Machines in 
actual use. 

We manufacture and 
our agents arrange for 
installing thousands of 
them every month in all 





your lights going. 

The stone, known com- 
mercially as ‘*‘UNION 
CARBIDE,”’’ gives up its 
gas when the machine 
drops a few lumps into 
plain water—a little at a 
time as the gas is wanted. 

The gas is genuine 
Acetylene. Burned in 
handsome chandeliers it gives a flood 
of brilliant pure white light. 

Burned in the kitchen range, it 
makes a hot blue fire that can be 
instantly turned up or down, on 
or off. 

For both cooking and lighting it is 
used exactly as city gas is used by 
over twenty million city people. 

As a fuel, it flovs right into your 
stove without handling and buras 
without soot or ashes. 

As a light, its white, sunlike beauty 
is unrivaled. Reflected from hand- 
some globes suspended from brass or 
bronze chandeliers, it supplies the up- 
to-date city-like appearance of refine- 
ment and elegance which the average 
country home lacks. 

Moreover, it is not poisonous to 
breathe, and the fiame is so stiff the 
wind can’t blow it out. 

* * * 

The UNION CARBIDE you dump 
in the machine once a month won’t 
burn and can’t explode. 

@ In a nutshell, one of these gas ma- 
chines installed in the cellar or an 











parts of the world. 

There are, of course, 
many crude imitations of 
our machine on the mar- 
ket, but the genuine is 
easily distinguished by 
its name and our trade- 
mark 





“Pilot” 
Acetylene 
Generators 





On the first return mail we will 
send you free literature telling how 
Cornell University has been grow- 
ing plants by our light — why ocu- 
lists recommend it for eye-strain — 
why the Insurance Engineers pro- 
nounced it much safer than kerosene 
—how the lights can be placed in 
barns and outbuildings — how they 
can be equipped to light up without 
matches— and how the gas range 
shortens kitchen hours and makes 
cooking a pleasure. 

With these booklets telling all this 
wonder story, we will send figures 
showing how little a ‘‘PILOT’’ 
lighting and cooking equipment will 
cost in your case. 

Just write us how many rooms 
and buildings you have to light and 
where you are located. Address 
your letter to the ACETYLENE AP- 
PARATUS MFG. CO.— People’s 

Gas Building, 68 Adams St., 

Chicago, Ill. 
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EAST CAROLINA 
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A State school to train teachers for the 
public schools of North Carolina. Every 
energy is directed to this one purpose. Tui- 
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begins September 26, 1911. 
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miles from city contaminations. Not a drunk- 
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—“She shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.’—Wordsworth. 








IX YEARS ago a group of inter- 
ested women gathered at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, at Raleigh, N. C., to discuss 
the possibility and feasibility of an 
organization of 
women to meet in 
conjunction with 
the State Farm- 
ers’ Convention. 
This was the fore- 
runner of the 
woman’s' branch 
of the Farmers’ 
Institute, a move- 
ment which has 
been State wide 
and has had its share in the agri- 
cultural awakening in the State. 
The first agitation for this farm 
women movement was begun by Dr. 
Tait Butler who, realizing the truth 
of the old saw that “A man’s 
work is from sun to sun, but a wom- 
an’s work is never done,’’ and that 
a woman has as much right as the 
man to good machinery to save her 
labor, that it is cheaper to wear out 
machinery than women and children, 
and that every woman has a right to 
time for a developing leisure, work- 
ed with zeal and enthusiasm to bring 
about a changed attitude toward the 
farm home regime. Later the work, 
under the guidance of Mr. T. B. Par- 
ker, has developed and grown until 
to-day North Carolina holds the dis- 
tinction of conducting not only the 
first series of women’s institutes 
held in the South, but leads all other 
States in the number of women’s in- 
stitutes, Canada, our first inspiration 
in the work, not excepted. 


I. 


Beginning Tuesday, August 28, 
and continuing through Thursday, 
was held at Raleigh the sixth annual 
meeting of the Women’s Branch of 
the North Carolina State Convention 
of Farmers. While the attontlihes 
at these State meetings always has 
been and continues to be limited in 
numbers, yet the program was of 
unusual excellence. For example, 





MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 





Kinston, N. C. 


there was a wonderfully instructive 


TWO NOTABLE GATHERINGS OF FARM WOMEN. 


Notes From the North Carolina State Women’s Institute and 
From the Alabama Round-Up In stitute—Meetings Such as These 
Can Not Fail to Help Any Woman Who Attends Them. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


talk about the purity of the farm 
water supply, which should mean 
much to the farm man or woman in- 
terested in providing a wholesome 
supply of pure water for family use. 
Many valuable points were made by 
Miss Allen, of the State Laboratory 
of Hygiene, who presented this pa- 
per, but the one item which should 
fix itself upon the mind of every 
farm man is that the open well with 
the bucket and chain attachment, 
makes a free-for-all wash basin, con- 
taining more or less filth differing in 
degree only as regulated by the char- 
acter of the hands that manipulate 
the chain. To any thinking person 
this condition appeals as not only a 
violation of all laws of cleanliness, 
but what a menace to health as well! 

Miss Tillman’s talk on the import- 
ance of testing garden seed before 
planting and her word of admonition 
with regard to the great number of 
fraudulent practices of so-called re- 
liable seed houses should have been 
heard by every woman interested in 
a kitchen garden. The point borne 
in upon was that a seed germinator 
consisting of two plates, a piece of 
moist flannel laid between, upon 
which seeds are placed for a few days 
before planting time in order that 
the vitality of the seed may be tested 
for a few days before planting time, 
the whole kept at a moderate tem- 
perature, will save labor and no end 
of discouragement when the garden 
season is on. 

Simply to witness Mrs. McKim- 
mon’s light-bread demonstration is 
quite enough to induce even the most 
indifferent housewife or the most en- 
thusiastic hot bread adherent to un- 
dertake the making of a good, whole- 
some loaf of light-bread. 

Mrs. Henly gave us some first-hand 
observations bearing upon the neces- 
sity for more agitation and instruc- 
tion upon the fine art of home-mak- 
ing. 


The excellence and timeliness of. 


Dr. Dixon Carroll’s address upon in- 
fant care and feeding was shown by 
the eagerness with which this talk 
was received by the mothers pres 
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ent, illustrating how earnestly wom- 
en are striving to learn about and to 
deal with this important problem. 

One of the really practical features 
of the sessions was a demonstration 
py Mr. Taylor, of the Poultry Divis- 
jon of the A. & M. College upon the 
killing and dressing of poultry. So 
many inferior methods are used in 
every-day practice; that to see this 
work, humanely and hygienically 
done by an expert is of immense 
value to every householder. 

It was a real inspiration to hear 
Miss Parker tell of her year’s work 
at Simmon’s College, where she is 
pursuing a domestic science course. 
It is to be hoped that Miss Parker’s 
example will be followed by numbers 
of other talented young women from 
all parts of the State and South. The 
demand for teachers is already here, 
put the supply is in no sense ade- 
quate. 


II. 


Another summer meeting, having 
for its object the bringing together 
of women from the farms was held 
at Auburn, Alabama, July 30 to 
August 5. Dr. C. A. Cary, of the 
Alabama Agricultural College, inaug- 
urated this movement in the interest 
of Alabama farm homes two years 
ago, hence this was the second suc- 
cessful woman’s session held at Au- 
purn. The Alabama meeting was 
superior in some respects to the 
North Carolina meeting. 

Mrs. Henrietta Calvin, the distin- 
guished Professor of Domestic Sci- 
ence of Purdue University, Indiana; 
Miss Stella Palmer, of Alabama, re- 
cently of Columbia University, and 
the Editor of this department con- 
ducted ‘two women’s sessions daily 
in the handsome new dining hall of 
the college. There was a daily cook- 

ing demonstration which not only 
emphasized the underlying princi- 
ples of food preparation, the effect 
of sow and quick fire, as related to 
various food classes, but what to eat 
in sickness as well as in health, and 
why, the nourishing qualities of the 
meat or vegetable or the pudding. 
Each day, also, there was a lecture 
upon some phase of the health prob- 
lem as it touches the caretaker in the 
home, the value of an appreciative 
knowledge of home sanitation as well 
as the general well-being of the 
household being stressed. 

With Dr. Cary the training of the 
woman to administer the affairs of 
her household is a live issue, as was 
shown by the fact that his daughter 
has recently completed a domestic 
science course of study at a promi- 
nent State school. Miss Cary’s abil- 
ity and training were frequently in 
evidence during our meetings. 

The impressive thing about this 
Alabama meeting, however, was the 
eager appreciation with which the 
work was received. Women with 
their note-books jotting down the 
Points as they were presented, plying 
the speakers with questions, gave a 
Proof of their faith in their work 
and of their desire to build up homes 
aS beautiful and complete as they 
have the power to make them. In- 
deed, it was a Meeting designed to 
fit the needs of thinking women and 


therefore had its distinct value as 
such, 


The details of the programs of 
these two women’s conventions have 
been only hinted at. Many helpful 
features are not reported. These 
are pioneer movements and for this 
feason are worthy of our thought 
and co-operation. Woman’s work 
has only begun. It will go on and 
M until its effects shall be felt in a 
new order of things. It is a real is- 
i. Everywhere the brain is com- 
Aap be the Buide and it is aston- 
leah rapidly we are coming to 
. Td the administration of the 
Ousehold as a fine art. 


a 


The Canning season is still here. 





AN AUTUMN RIDE. 


iL IS THE ONE great aim of The Progressive Farmer to be helpful 





to its readers. At the same time we realize the* helpfulness is 

not all of a severely practical turn. Inspiration helps no less than 
information, and it is no less worth while to help men and women to 
find the joy and beauty of the earth than to find its wealth and prop- 
erty. For this reason we are reprinting herewith a rarely beautiful piece 
of descriptive writing of this rarely beautiful season— ‘An Autumn 
Ride,’ written for the Country Gentleman by our Mr. E. E. Miller be- 
fore he became Managing Editor of The Progressive Farmer, and we 
are sure that no one after reading it will think that the space should have 
been used for any more “‘practical’’ purpose. Ae 


As I swung the Girl into her sad- 
dle the breeze came over the hill-top 
aromatic with the odors of Septem- 
ber, hints of juicy apples and ripened 


golden fruit of the bitter-sweet hung 
thickly over the decaying fences, 
ready to burst a little later into a 
brave show of scarlet. Chinquapins 
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hood days was made. 
the moss-grown wheel the water 
tumbled, breaking into’ shining 
drops of crystal and tinkling and 
splashing like silver through all the 
creaking and rumbling and groan- 
ing of wheel and pinion. ‘Oh, let’s 
go in,’ cried the Girl, when we had 
persuaded our suspicious horses that 
the thing was not going to eat them, 
for all the racket it made, and that 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company. 
Agents wanted where the company is not now 
represented 
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grapes, and the delicate, elusive fra- 
grance of the fields. From far-away 
purple horizons it came, blowing her 
hair in tiny ripples about her ears, 
coloring her cheeks and bringing the 
dancing light of gladness into her 
eyes. Poems have been written about 
the sweetness of the autumnal air, 
poems touched with all the mellow 
beauty of the season; and there re- 
main yet many to be written. 

We did not have time to think of 
all this, however. We were only glad 
to be alive on such a morning, glad 
to have the sky above us and the 
sunshine in our faces, glad to feel 
the tug of our horses against the 
reins and the swing of their motion 
beneath us. They, too, were fresh 
and eager: the bracing air was like 
wine to them as to us. The Girl 
leaned back in her saddle with the 
reins grasped tightly in both gaunt- 
leted hands, laughing with the pure 
joy of mastery. 

The first requisite of a good saddle 
horse is not speed, not even ease of 
motion. It is the desire to go for- 
ward. Give me a good horse, clean- 
limbed, wide-nostrilled, strong-mus- 
cled, eager, enjoying the road; a 
firm, smooth path, and the wind of 
early autumn in my face, and I can 
not help forgetting all my little quar- 
fels with fortune and all the little 
annoyances and wearinesses of life. 

It is a treat, for that matter, to 
ride at any time with the Girl. She 
sits her saddle with the grace of the 
born horse-woman, and has eyes and 
thoughts for all around her—for the 
wide reaches of the rustling, rasping 
cornfields or the late daisies that 
grow beside the road. I know, too, 
that she feels, as I do, the subtle in- 
toxication of the season’s beauty as 
it creeps into her blood and tingles 
through every nerve with the thrill 
of life which pervades the softest air 
at this time. It is something more 
than a coincidence that the sections 
where the finest saddle horses are 
raised can also lay strong claim to 
having the fairest women. No girl 
who rides well can be other than 
pretty—while she is riding. 

Two miles down the hard, white 
road and our horses were still press- 
ing on fresh and eager, but steadily, 
rythmically, keeping step together, 
easily swayed by the lightest grasp 
of the finger-tips against the reins. 
A lane, narrow, grass-grown, with 
scattered thickets and neglected 
fence-rows on either side, turned off 
to climb a long hill. ‘“‘Let us go this 
way,’’ I said. So we slowed down to 
a walk and turned off into the beauty 
of the neglected way. 

Here the sassafras, the black gum 
and sumach were putting on the red 
and brown of autumn. Tall iron- 
weeds were opening their purple 
flowers, the wild carrot was bloom- 
ing everywhere, and the goldenrods, 
hesitating a little while before dis- 
playing their full splendor, showed 
glimpses of yellow against the pre- 
vailing green. Artichokes lifted 
their stars of pure gold; the quaint, 
mis-named “river weed’’ waved rag- 
ged crowns of darker hue, aud 
through the tangle of vines and 
bushes stray gleams of blue or yel- 
low or white caught the eye. The 





gleamed from between their opened 
burs; and over a tall sassafras a 
wild grapevine had climbed and 
spread and fruited until the whole 
tree was laden with the rich-hued 
clusters. We drew our horses up be- 
side it and gathered the cool, piquant, 
nectar-flavored fruit, so delicious in 
the tang of its wild individuality. 

The grapes of our vineyards and 
gardens have in them the flavor of 
mellowed soils and careful tendings 
and all the long years of watchful 
training. The wild grape is truly 
wild, not only in its habits of growth 
but in its very nature. It tastes of 
unchecked breezes and untilled soils, 
of dews that form on starry nights 
and of sunlight that trickles down 
through layers of swaying leaves. 
Of it, I am sure, the Fauns and 
Dryads make their wine—if Fauns 
and Dryads haunt our American 
thickets and forests. 


A lane climbed over the hill and 
dipped down into a little valley 
where @ small stream ran between 
banks which in a week or so would 
be a wonderful riot of color. Golden- 
rods and artichokes and iron-weeds 
and asters, white and purple, and a 
dozen others, all in blue or white or 
yellow, will hang over that brook 
and mark its course with hues such 
as “no painter has the colorin’ to 
mock.” Yet for all its beauty, if 
the farmers who own those mead- 
ows had done their duty, they would 
have cut those weeds and bordered best of its particular kind. | 


the stream with plain redtop and All are equipped with select- 
timoth ed Rayo globes, with wicks 
y. inserted in burners ready to 
light. 
Dealers everywhere; or 
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Your Best Insurance 


against accident when driv- 
ing along dark roads is one 
of our famous Rayo Driving 
Lamps. 


Rayo Driving Lamps will 
not blow or jar out. 


They are smaller than 
other driving lamps, but 
have a magnifying power 
that throws a bright light 
many feet ahead, while the 
extra large ruby disc in the 
rear is readily discernible in 
any weather. 

Rayo Driving Lamps are fur- 
nished with double side bracket 
attachments, to fit square or round 


posts. They can be used on all 
kinds of vehicles. 


In addition to Driving 
Lamps, the Rayo line in- 
cludes lanterns of all styles, 
sizes and finishes—each the 





We followed a narrow foot-path 
up the creek till we came to a little 
mill—an old-fashioned mill which 





ground corn into the unbolted meal Standard Oil ompany 
from which the ‘‘mush’”’ of our child- (Incorporate 
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It is to be regretted that not so many Southern 
girls ride horseback as in former years. We shal! 
be glad if our page 9 article, “An Autumn Ride,”’ 
serves to direct attention to one of the neglected 
pleasures of country life. 





Not only is the general condition of the hay 
crop surprisingly bad, but the United States Gov- 
ernment estimate of the 1911 production of clover 
hay indicates little more than half a normal crop 
—57 per cent, to be exact. No matter how high 
the price of seed for winter cover crops may seem, 
the seed are vastly cheaper than hay is going to 
be next spring. Wise is the farmer who takes 
warning in time. 





We are fortunate in having a report of the 
Montgomery Cotton Growers’ Meeting from the 
pen of our Alabama field editor, Prof. J. F. Dug- 
gar. His report leaves nothing for us to add ex- 
cept that we believe that it would have been wiser 
to make a 14-cent minimum for September and 
October, as the Farmers’ Union did. It is going 
to be exceedingly difficult to get the general run 
of farmers outside the Union to hold even at 
14 cents, and it is better to make a fight for 
something you can succeed in getting than to at- 
tempt a struggle that the spinners may regard 


only as a bluff. The Union plan is wiser. 





In our article this week on the making of lawns 
we say to mix cottonseed meal with acid phosphate 
and kainit to fertilize the grass. We were a lit- 
tle bit ashamed of this after we had written it 
Of course, cottonseed meal is a good fertilizer 
and its use for this purpose is so general that we 
often recommend it from mere force of habit. All 
this, however, does not change the fact that it 
should not be used as a fertilizer at all. Every 
pound of it should be fed to good live stock, and 
then applied to the land in the form of manure. 
Applying it direct, we lose, at a low estimate, one- 
third of its value. How much longer are we go- 
ing to lose this tast sum just because we have no? 
the live stock to feed? 





We can not publish requests for farm laborers 
farm managers, or help of any kind, in our regu- 
lar reading columns. In our Farmers’ Exchange 
our readers have the opportunity of announcing 
all such wants at what may seem to some a high 
rate, but is, in fact, a ridiculously low rate, when 


cur large circulation is considered. Of both edi- 





tions of this week’s Progressive Farmer we print 
150,000 copies. To pay postage alone on a letter 
to all these readers would cost you $3,000, but 
in our Farmers’ Ex- 
change and we’ll send it into all these 150,000 
homes for you at a cost of only $1.60. Whenever 
you have anything to buy, sell, rent or exchange 
a Farmers’ Exchange ad. should be the first thing 
you think of. 


you can put a 20-word ad. 





Next week we expect to begin ‘“‘calling the roll” 
on parcels post, and to let you know just what 
your Congressman and your Senators propose to 
do—that is, if we could get them to tell us. We 
wish right here to repeat what we have said sev- 
eral times: If you do not get a parcels post, it 
will be because you do not ask for it. Listen to 
what a Congressman wrote us recently: 


“We receive many letters and petitions 
from retail merchants, particularly rural 
merchants, protesting against a general par- 
cels post, but very rarely receive any com- 
munications from the individual farmers. If 
farmers who favor an extended parcels post 
would write to their Representatives from 
time to time, it would be a strong factor in 
obtaining legislation; in fact, the strongest 
factor.” 


Just what we have been tellng you. The rural 
merchants thinks a parcels post would injure him 
and protests against it; the farmer knows it would 
help him and says nothing. Yet farmers com- 
plain that their legislators consider the interests 
of other classes and neglect them! 





A Welcome to New Friends. 


E ARE glad to welcome this week 30,000 

new readers—or 30,000 families of read- 

ers rather—into our Progressive Farmer 
fellowship. The Southern Farm Advocate of 
Memphis (formerly the Farmers’ News-Scimitar) 
has been consolidated with our paper, and form- 
er readers of the Advocate will hereafter receive 
The Progressive Farmer instead. 

The purpose of this note then is simply to ex- 
tend the warmest of welcomés to you, our new 
friends of the Advocate subscription list! Please 
remember that henceforth The Progressive Farm- 
er is your paper, and we are here to serve you in 
every possible way. Read the paper—every de- 
partment ofit—and remind your wife and chil- 
dren to read the pages setapart forthem. We hope 
you will catch the spirit in which we are work- 
ing, and that we shall have your co-operation in 
making The Progressive Farmer the greatest farm 
paper the South has ever known. 

That the new friendships begun this week may 
last as long as life itself, is our sincere desire, 
and one to whose fulfillment we pledge our most 
earnest labors. 





Pick Cotton Promptly. 


Ty VERYWHERE the writer has been cotton is 
opening earlier than we have ever known 
In 


the bolls are wide-open—-great 


it before. many fields practically all 
fluffy locks of 
snowy white that a heavy storm in a few hours 
time would change from good middling to ordi- 
nary. When a farmer has spent good money and 
hard labor—months of it—to make the crop, it 
is folly to take risks like this, if it can possibly 
be avoided. 

In many cases, if the truth 


must be told, our 


white farmers are -waiting for negro hands to 
pick the cotton when they should be picking it 
themselves. This business of depending on the 


negro to do work that we should be better off 
for doing ourselves is dying very fast in the 
South, but not half as fast as it ought to. The 
writer has picked many a bale of cotton, and is 
glad of it. 

There are two sayings of recent writers that 
every child in the South ought to learn by heart. 
One is Walter Page’s remark that, “It is better 
to make good split-bottom chairs than to be an 
unproductive ‘prominent citizen,’’’ and the other 
is Old Gorgon Graham’s trenchant observation, 
“The only undignified job I know of is loafing.” 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


A Little Story of a Plain Farmer—]. 





is for big farmers,” is the claim one often 

hears from some small farmer who doesn’t 
read the paper and who, we fear, is really just af- 
ter some excuse for not doing better and not read. 
ing more. The small, enterprising, wide-awake 
farmers who make up the bulk of our subscription 
list know better. They know that the smal] farm- 
er, speaking broadly, can use the same improved 
methods of tillage as the big farmer uses, can ge. 
lect his seed corn and cotton as well as the bi; 
farmer does, can find out just as well what ferti}. 
izers pay best, can rotate his crops, can get an im- 
proved breed of hogs and chitkens and cattle, can 
save his barnyard manure, can build up his land 
with clover and peas, can spray his fruit, can 
drain his land, and if he has two horses, can use 
almost all the necessary labor-saving implements 
and machinery—and so on with nearly every oth- 
er phase of Progressive Farmer gospel. 

The other day I went down into Northampton 
County, North Carolina, and saw a small farmer 
who is carrying out all these progressive ideas go 
successfully that I think the story of his example 
may be more fruitful just now than a column o 
precept. 


\ \ HAT YOU write in The Progressive Farmer 
i: 


* 2 @ 


Benjamin P. Brown is his name, and he be. 
longs to that excellent and substantial stock o 
folk who have done so much to enrich American 
history, the Quakers or Friends, of whom there is 
a considerable settlement in Northampton. Now 
the Friends did not believe in slavery— in the old- 
en days great numbers of them went West simply 
to get away from all contact with the institution— 
and because they did not have slaves, this Friend 
settlement in Northampton is probably in unusua 
degree a section of small white land-holders, with 
each man living under his own vine and fig tree 
and eating the fruit of his own hands. Thatisa 
healthy condition for any section, for willingness 
to labor—unwillingness to be a parasite living oh 
what somebody else earns—is the foundation of 
character just as home-owning is the foundation 
of good citizenship. 

Now, Mr. Brown operates a three-horse farm, 
and keeps a fourth horse for driving which i 
sometimes renuisitioned for farm work. True 
he has bought another tract of farm land near 
by, but whxui we are concerned with in this story 
is practically only a three-horse farm, and nearly 
all his progressive practices might be just as 
easily applied on a two-horse farm, and most 0 
them just as easily on a one-horse farm. 

s* 


Take, for example, the things which Mr. Brown 
considers the foundation of good crop-making: 
(1) the plentiful use of clover and peas, (2) deep 
breaking and thorough harrowing, (3) shallow 
level and frequent cultivation. Can’t the smal 
farmer practice these three things just as easily 
as the big farmer? If Mr. Brown were not 4a 
Friend, I should say that he swears by crimson 
clover: at any rate, he thinks enough of it to 
swear by it if Friends ever swear by anything 
“Clover is cheaper than guano,” is one of his gol 
den texts. He began growing it about ten years 
ago, sowing a small patch in connection with tur. 
nips, and it did so well that he now sows it in 
the corn rows in late summer and in the cotton 
rows after the first picking. The use of a two- 
horse stalk cutter in winter always puts the clove. 
land in good condition for mowing in the spring. 
Last year he saved the seed in the chaff in spring 
and in his fall sowing got a much better stand 
from these chaff seed of his own than from the 
cleaned seed he bought. “I simply cut my crop 4 
little later than I would if I were cutting for hay 
alone,” he told me, “‘and fork it up in the barn til 
the seed separate to themselves.”’ 

“But how about feeding it when it is so nearly 
ripe?” I asked; and he replied that by feeding 
carefully he has had no trouble at all. He doef 
not feed the hay alone, but in connection with 
other feeds, and only once a day. Mr. Brown 
shreds his late corn (with a gasoline engine and 
shredder he shreds enough at one time to last al 
the year), and finds no trouble in feeding it. The 
stock eat it greedily. Nor has he any troublé 
from mildew in the corn shocks, though he thinke 
that his earliest corn would not keep so well if 
shocked while the weather is warm and damp. 

s * * 

When you find a man who believes in crimsoD 
clover or cowpeas, you find one whose land is 
getting richer instead of poorer, whereas the farm 
er who is content to pay out everything he makes . 
for commercial fertilizers without proper atte? 
tion to legumes or barnyard manure, is almost 
invariably a farmer whose land is less fertile each 
Christmas than it was the Christmas before. Ml- 
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Brown is one of the farmers whose land is get- 
ting richer all the time, and he thinks a bale to 
the acre is only passable farming, not really good 
farming. Last year he made six bales on four 
acres, and but for a storm he would have reached 
the hundred-bushel mark on some of his 1911 
corn. Because his land has humus in it the crops 
do not fire up; the cotton is green and growing 
till frost hits it. — 

“My main dependence in keeping up soil fertil- 
ity,’ Mr. Brown will tell you, “‘is legume crops 
and barnyard manure, and what commercial fer- 
tilizers I use hereafter will be home-mixed instead 
of factory-mixed.’”’ In proof of the wisdom of the 
last-named policy he showed me a cotton field on 
part of which he used a factory-mixed fertilizer 
costing $34 a ton and on the rest a home mixture 
costing $23 a ton—500 pounds cottonseed meal, 
1,200 pounds 16 per cent phosphate, 200 pounds 
muriate, and 100 pounds nitrate of soda. Well, 
one can tell the exact row where the $23-a-ton 
home-mixture begins: the cotton is so much green- 
er and finer than where the higher-priced, factory- 
mixture was used. 

His barnyard manure Mr. Brown also handles 
very wisely. He has a Success manure spreader, 
costing (with drill) $125, and he has a covered 
driveway in his barn with the cow-stalls on the 
right and the horse stables on the left, so that he 
can drive in his manure spreader and throw the 
manure right into the bed—and then it is ready 
te haul directly on the field without further trou- 
ble. He wouldn’t be without a manure spreader 
for twice its cost. 

* 2s 8 

The thing that Mr. Brown is most enthusiastic 
about, however,—so enthusiastic that his Friends 
vocabulary hardly gives play to his delight—is a 
two-horse reversible disk riding plow——Deere 
make. “In the spring I had a feeling that I 
ought to go to Rich Square,” he told me, ‘“‘thee 
knows we Quakers are supposed to do so many 
things from a feeling simply that we ought to; and 
I went over and paid $36.50 for this plow, and 
| have never been better pleased with any invest- 
ment in my life—unless it was the time I paid 
$45 on a fire insurance policy which brought me 
$1,500 when the house burned down a few months 
later. This plow does the work four times quick- 
er, four times better, and four times easier than 
the old system. Instead of two furrows up and 
down listing, two furrows up and down bedding, 
and two mules and two hands to drag off, my son 
jumps on this riding plow and saves the labor of 
three hands and three mules, and does the work 
better besides. It pulverizes the land, cuts it up 
instead of leaving clods as my other plow did. I 
wouldn’t take $100 for it; in fact, I don’t see how 
{ could farm without it. Two of my neighbors 
have already ordered one, and I think four more 
will before the season is over.” An $8 weeder 
for cultivating small corn, cotton, and peanuts is 
another improved implement Mr. Brown has used 
this year for the first time with great success. It 
Saves enough hoeing-expense the first season to 
pay for itself, he declares. ¢..P: 





Editor Clarence Poe has accepted invitations to 
make the following addresses: Opening Ashe 
County Agricultural and Stock Fair, Jefferson, 
N. C., October 3rd; Founders’ Day Address, State 
Normal and Industrial College, Greensboro, N. C., 
October 5th; opening Granville County Fair, Ox- 
ford, N. C., October 24th; Educational Day Ad- 
dress, Colleton County Fair, Walterboro, S. C., 
November 9th. He may also make one or two 
other addresses in South Carolina returning from 
his Walterboro appointment. 





It can not be said too often that the cheapest 
800d roads-maker is the drag. If it were not so 
Simple, or if it were patented so that slick- 
tongued agents could go through the country and 
Sell them for ten times their cost, everybody 
would want one. The wise farmer will convince 
himself of their value and act for himself without 
waiting for anybody else to make him Pollow a 
course he knows is a paying one. 





A Thought for the Week. 


S" MANY people think, if they have an ill-fit- 





ting dress, eat a badly cooked dinner, and 

have no ravishment in the clean, sweet uses 
of the Senses, they are leading a moral life. It is 
& profound depth of immorality to be able to live 
without beauty, and perhaps the most tragic thing 
in our social system is, that while one class has 
a surfeit of luxury and show, which they mistake 
for beauty, another class is deprived of beauty al- 
together. It is more beauty we want and less 
luxury.—Mrs, Havelock Ellis, in the Forum. 
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“What’s The News?”’ 


The Testing of the South. 


UR EDITORIAL with reference to asking 
QO Federal pensions for Confederate soldiers 

etc., has brought forth many enthusiastic ex- 
pressions of approval and only one note of dis- 
sent. We regret that we cannot publish these ex- 
pressions, favorable or unfavorable, as the limited 
space left for news topics in an agricultural paper 
like ours does not allow us to give more than 
these two columns to such matters, although the 
Editor is always heartily glad to receive com- 
ments, whether in approval or disapproval of his 
cwn opinions. Our critical friend, for one thing, 
is in error in thinking our editorial unfair to 
John Sharp Williams, whom we, in fact, regard 
as perhaps the ablest Democrat in the United 
States Senate. 

We are the more gratified at the almost unani- 
mous chorus of approval provoked by our edi- 
torial, because it tests the temper of our section 
at a crucial time in its history. For the first 
time in fifty years the South now has a chance 
of becoming the dominant section in the govern- 
ment of the American people. During all this 
time we have held to high ideals of statesman- 
ship. Our representatives in Congress have de- 
nounced the pension graft by which the North 
has unjustly enriched itself. They have con- 
demned the tariff graft by which the manufactur- 
ing East has exploited the agricultural South and 
West. They have reminded the country of the 
Exiled Dynasty of High Ideals while others have 
engaged in a mad scramble for appropriations and 
sectional advantages. And at last the Nation, 
wearying of the plunderers and turning hopefully 
to our section for purer and higher leadership, 
has given us the chance of our generation. The 
question now is, How shall we use it?—and it is 
a question big with meaning not only for our sec- 
tion but for the whole Nation and its future. 

Let the South now in its hour of testing only 
stand true, overcome by no spirit of greed, tempt- 
ed by no desire to get its share of plunder, recre- 
ant to no high principle its old traditions have 
emphasized, and it will go from’ strength to 
strength and its record will shine as the sun. 

But on the other hand, let the South now fall 
before the temptations of power and the prompt- 
ings of greed, let it now ask for its share of the 
protective tariff graft instead of trying only to 
end the evil, let it now ask for its share of the 
national pension spoils instead of trying only to 
purge the fraud, and as surely as the sun shines, 
‘‘Mene, Tekel’”’ will be written in doom above our 
blighted hopes, and the Nation, disappointed and 
disillusionized, will go back for leadership to the 
frank and arrant commercialism of the North and 
East. 

This is the hour of testing for the South. God 
grant she may not fail the Nation and the time! 


& 
Prohibition in Maine. 
M veer has had in her Constitution for many 

















years a provision prohibiting the sale of 

intoxicants in any part of the Common- 
wealth. For a long time the leading cities of the 
State have been rebellious against this provision of 
the Constitution, and as the proportion of city 
population to country population has increased, 
the pressure for its repeal has grown stronger. 
Last week a general election on the subject was 
held with the result so close that the official 
count will be required to tell whether Maine will 
keep constitutional prohibition or substitute local 
option. ‘ 

The contest in Maine has provoked a great deal 
of discussion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of 
State-wide prohibition. The wisdom of the pol- 
icy in rural States like the Dakotas, Kansas, Mis- 
sissippi and North Carolina, where there are no 
great cities in more or less open revolt has, we 
think, been clearly proved. That the young boys 
in such States are growing up without the con- 
stant temptation of drink must count infinitely in 
their favor in their future progress and develop- 
ment, 

It is not so easy, however, to decide what shall 
be done with great cities where the population is 
of a miscellaneous character and largely of for- 
eign birth, fresh from the easy drinking privi- 
leges of European countries. Even in such cities, 
however, we do not believe that the State should 
ever allow the establishment of open saloons. If 
Jiquor must be sold in such places at all, it should 
be only in most rigidly-regulated dispensaries. 
The advantage of’ the dispensary in such cases 
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as compared with the open saloon, is self-evi- 
dent. (1) The dispensary manager is paid a sal- 
ary. Unlike the saloon-keeper his profits do not’ 
depend upon the quantity he sells, so he has no 
such incentive to promote drinking and make 
drunkards that the saloon-keeper has. (2) The 
influence of the saloons in politics has been per- 
haps the most corrupting agency in American 
public life; and this the dispensary prevents. 
(3) The dispensary being a government institu- 
tion respects government regulations, while the 
saloon, as a rule, is anxious only to evade them. 
(4) The saloon is frequently, if not usually, in 
league with centers of vice—another evil from 
which the dispensary is free. (5) The dispen- 
saries are limited to one—or at least only a few 
-—in each city, while the greater number of sa- 
loons multiply the temptation to drink. 

Every year science and medicine bring new 
evidence to show the wisdom of abstaining even 
from ‘‘moderate drinking.” Of every 100,000 
non-drinkers thirty years old, 55,000 reach the 
age of seventy; of every 100,000 who drink, only 
45,000 reach seventy years:—this is only one of 
many facts that no sane man can argue against. 
Of the wisdom of prohibition, wherever it can 
be enforced, we have no doubt. Even in such 
places there will be much drinking, but if prohi- 
bition decreases the consumption of whiskey even 
one-third (and we believe it does much more) it 
justifies itself a hundredfold. And where prohi- 
bition cannot be reasonably enforced, the State 
should certainly refuse to allow open saloons, 
even if it must admit rigidly regulated dispen- 
saries. 


wt 
Dr. Wiley Vindicated. 


RESIDENT TAFT vindicates Dr. H. W. Wiley, 
Pp the pure food expert, and so far from dis- 

dismissing him, praises him for his distin- 
guished services to the people. At the same time 
the President attempts to defend Attorney-Gen- 
eral Wickersham by saying that that worthy did 
not have all the facts before him when he recom- 
mended Wiley’s dismissal. The Associated Press 
intimates that Secretary Wilsor, who has criticised 
Wiley, may find it convenient to resign as a result 
of the investigation. It seems likely that the ven- 
erable Secretary has somewhat outlived his use- 
fulness as a Cabinet officer, and as for the At- 
torney-General, most people will question whether 
he has ever had any usefulness to outlive. But 
Taft sticks by him. Few people question the 
President’s sincerity, but he seems to be too 
easily imposed on by his friends. 

& 


Minor News Matters. 


OR some time there has been a serious dis- 
K pute between France and Germany over the 

respective rights of these countries in Moroc- 
co, a country in Northern Afriq@. England has 
been emphatically on the side of France in the 
latter’s attempt to limit German influence in Mo- 
rocco, and there has been a possibility of war be- 
tween Germany on one side and the other two 
countries on the other. It is gratifying to see 
now, however, the affair will probably be settled 
peaceably. ese 


Chief Justice Ira B. Jones, of South Carolina, 
has resigned, in obedience to a strong popular de- 
mand, in order to become a candidate for Gover- 
nor in opposition to the present Chief Executive, 
Cole L. Blease. While Governor Blease at close 
range may have qualities that the rest of the world 
doesn’t know about, there is no denying the fact 
that his reputation has discredited South Carolina 
in the eyes of other States. We hope that our 
Palmetto State readers, without prejudice or pas- 
sion, will carefully weigh the characters and char- 
acteristics of the two opposing candidates now 
before them, and decide for themselves as to 
which would make the worthiest and noblest oc- 
cupant of the high office which so many distin- 
guished men have honored in the past. 

sss 

There has been an uprising of the people in 
one of the Chinese provinces and the lives of some 
of the missionaries have been imperilled. The 
situation now seems to be improving, however. 

se 68 

The Northern cotton mills are now beginning 
to start up and this should help the movement for 
better cotton prices. 

ses 

The Governor of Nebraska declares that the Re- 
publicans of that State will instruct for La Fol- 
lette. 2 ££? 

Maine has now apparently gone wet by a major- 
ity of 26; wet vote, 60,487; dry, 60,461. 

* *€ & 

Premier Stolypin, of Russia, is dead as a result 

of an assassin’s bullet. 
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MAW Biacklozoids 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 


No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot. 


Preventive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 





DETROIT, MICH,,U.S.A. 





Annual Sale 


AT OVERTON HALL FARM 


Prize-winning and Butter-test Jerseys 
Septernber 25th 


ighty imvorted and imported bred, carefully 

anne young cows, bred heifers and heifer 
calves, many of which are show cows of great 
reputation, winners in the hottest competition 
and fit to win in the fall fairs this year. One 
producing daughter of the great sire, Caiest; 
two prize-winning diughters of the famous 
sire, Golden Fern’s Lad, out of tested dams; 
two prize-winning daughters cf the Great Emi- 
pent 2nd, out of tested dams; six prize-winning 
daughters of Ch :mpion Brookhill Fox, out of 
tested dams; daughters of the great Island bulls 
Combination, Golden Matd’s Prince. Sigmund 
Oxford-You’ll-Do, Noble's Jolly Sultan, Marett’s 
Flying Fox The Cavalier, and others of na- 
tional reputation; and of the equally famous 
imported bred bulls, Eminent Rosette, Kiog El- 
dorado, Blue Beli’s Owl, and the Aristocrat. 

Not a single blemished individual will be 
offered; all tuberculin tested; every one guar- 
anteed to be a breeder. Females over six 
months old will be kepf until November Ist on 
grass free of charge at buyer’s risk 

The recognized Jersey specialists, Mr. B. C, 
Settles and Mr. J V. Cotter, will be present to 
represent absent buyers. free of cost to them, 
and will give all commissions their careful 
and undivided attention. 

COL. R. R. BAILEY, Auctioneer. 


- tickets to Tennessee State Fair 
Pa ene Mn the sale. Write for catalogues. 


J. M. OVERTON, Froprietor 


Nashville, Tennessee. 














Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at th@mead of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent, that sold at action for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that a made over 400 pounds butter 

twelve months. 
a Choice Berkshires of al] ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 

















Berkshire Pigs 
For Sale 
Virginia State Test Farm 


We have about forty pure 
bred pigs from two to four 
months old which we are 
offering for sale. For 
breeding and prices, address 
the manager, : ::: : 


H. C. Marshall, Saxe, Va. 

















SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N. C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 











Lee Premier 8rdé cost $1,100. His sire sold fo: 
$1,500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY’ FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 








BERKSHIRE HOGS 











An Cattl wing to the sale of 
see oA one of rs, bulls “and 
tional b ns in cows, 

Or te teduee our herd. All stock register- 

Call or write 
Rose Dale Stock farms, - - - 


Fine Herd Bull 


bull for sale, raised and regis- 

on’te 7 French. I have some three- 

quarter heifers in superb condition and a few 

ade Argus cows 3 and 4 years. I have also a 
ew shrop:hire (grade) ewes for sale. 


P. B Neal, Madison, N. C 


Bargains, if Taken at Once 
horthorn bull, to head a_pure-bred 
} Ay ny pane 1 at colts, afew registered eee 
heifers, bred also; four unregistere yearling + rop- 
shire rams, ones Ln pte Afew ewe and ram 
lambs left to go at S11 Ene HIPLEY, Valle Crucis, N. C. 


JERSEY CATTLE 


old cheap. One Jersey heiter four 
me Bed, three Jersey bull calves four to 
eight months old; all of the celebrated Golden 
Lad and Flying Fox strain. Entitled to regis- 
tration. Apply 


J. P. JONES 
East Flat Rock, North Carolina. 


Jeffersonton, Va. 














I have recently purchased the great 
boar Beckon 114800, the $1500.00 son of 
Baron Duke 18ist. This is the greatest 
boar ever brought South and one of the 
finest in the country. Prof. Detrich, the 
great swine authority, writes as follows: 

‘I think this one of the best boars of the 
breed excepting mone. Further more, 
I think he is the most symmetrical and 
at the same time the thickest meated hog 
that I ever saw.” This boar together with 
a recent purchase of fifteen bred sows 
gives me a herd the equal of any. 


Fifty Choice Pigs For Sale. 


Three Jersey Bull Calves at $25.00 Each. 


ALEX D. HUDSON, 


Newberry, s. C. 


A splendid lot of 
pigs, 2to 4 mos. 
old, at reason- 
ableprices Sat- 


ble pri 
isfaction guaranteed. FAIRVIEW FARM, 
A. S SPEER, Prop., 


Rt. 1, Boonville, N. C. 
Melville Farm 


Registered Jersey calves of Eminent blood. 
Registered Berkshire pigs. Shropshire sheep. 
8. W. SCOTT, Proprietor, - - Haw River. N.C. 


























SOUTHDOWN SGEEP—ESSEX PIGS—COLLIE PUPS 


A half dozen Southdown ram lambs. a half 
dozen Essex boar pigs and a number of 
Collie pups. Pigs and lambs for immediate 
sbipment. Collics for November shipment. 

L G JONES, - - - Tobacceville, 





NORTH CAROLINA HERD OF DUROC- 
JERSEY SWINE 
For sale, pigs ten weeks old out of Western 
bred sows bv N C. Co’. Write for descriptive 


circu'ars of the breed ard prices. 
W. A THIGPEN, Route 5, Tarboro, N. C. 
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HOW A SMALL DAIRY PAYS. 





Two-Dollar Prize Letter. 


Messrs. Editors: I wish that more 
farmers could be convinced of the 
value of a small dairy in connection 
with the farm. Certainly all know 
that the manure from the cow barn 
is worth far more to the crops than 
the costliest commercial fertilizers, 
and it may be had without cost, 
since the cows will pay for their 
keep. 

I keep from four to six good milk 
cows and find they bring me a neat 
little income each month besides be- 
ing the means of building up my 
farm. 

I live only one-half mile from a 
small town and can very easily dis- 
pose of my butter to private custom- 
ers in town. The work of caring for 
the butter is reduced to a minimum 
since I have purchased a cream sepa- 
rator: and the butter is also greatly 
improved in quality. My separator is 
a Sharples No. 2 hand separator and 
suits my purpose exactly. I consider 
it one of the most useful implements 
on the farm. 

I dispose of some of the cream to 
the owners of soda fountains in town 
during the summer months. I do not 
sell my skim milk, but prepare to 
feed it to the calves and pigs and sell 
it in the form of meat. I feed it to 
them warm and foaming from the 
separator, and they thrive wonder- 
fully on it. 

At present I am raising five Jersey 
heifer calves (my future dairy herd) 
on the skim milk, and I also have a 
sow and nine pigs, besides two fat- 
tening hogs. I feed some wheat bran 
and shorts or a little corn meal in the 
milk to the fattening hogs and to the 
sow while suckling pigs, but after 
weaning I feed sows and shoats noth- 
ing except the milk. It is simply 
ahead of anything for producing bone 
and muscle in growing hogs and 
keeps the sows in fine condition for 
farrowing. One of my last litter of 
Berkshire pigs weighed 17 pounds 
when three weeks old. 

I raise practically all of the feed 
for my cows on my farm. I only 
have a small farm of 42 acres—20 
acres in cultivation and the remain- 
der in woodland and pasture. One- 
third of this land is sowed in fall 
oats and after harvesting them I sow 
a mixture of Unknown peas and Am- 
ber cane. This with shucks and the 
oat straw furnishes roughage to last 
through the winter. I am panning 
to build a silo in order to have plenty 
of green feed in winter for my cows. 
I cut sweet potatoes and turnips in 
small pieces and feed once a day as 
long as they last. 

The remainder of my farm is di- 
vided equally between corn and cot- 
ton. The land was comparatively 
poor when I bought it two years ago 
and had only been producing from 
one-half to three-fourths of a bale 
per acre with the use of commercial 
fertilizer. 

Last year I dressed cotton land lib- 
erally with manure from the cow sta- 
bles, in the spring, then in Juné I 
hauled out more manure and broad- 
casted over the field. The result was 
eight bales to five and a fraction 
acres of ground, almost trebling pre- 
vious yields, and, as I stated before, 
the manure cost me nothing. 

I am glad to see the editors of The 
Progressive Farmer are encouraging 
farm dairies, and I hope the time will 
soon come when farmers will begin 
to experiment in earnest along this 
line. A short trial proves the wisdom 
of the plan. Ss. L. COLEMAN. 

Fountain Inn, S. C. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


A “STOCK-FOOD” EXPERIENCE. 


Messrs. Editors: Farmers in this 
sectioh seem to have a genuine case 
of “stock food’ fever. There is 
hardly a farmer in this section who 
has not bitten at the big headlines 
sent out by a certain stock food com- 
pany which offers to give one bucket 
absolutely free to all who answer 
their advertisement. Well, those 
who answered would get one bucket 
by paying $13 for four more buck- 
ets, and would also get a watch 
worth about $1.50, making $11.50, 
which I considered a fair price for 
100 pounds of so-called stock medi- 
cine. I am ashamed to own it, but 
I was one of the unfortunate suckers 
who got strung by biting at this 
sugar-coated offer. I got my “food” 
O.K. with full directions to feed only 
1 ounce per feed. One night I fail- 
ed to fasten my crib door, so my 
milk cow got into this wonderful 
stock medicine and ate over 15 
pounds of it during the night. Yet 
she showed no sign of having eaten 
any. I also had a friend to inform 
me that he had the same good luck 
to have his mare to eat over one-half 
bucket at one time without any ef- 
fect. I have fed this and two other 
so-called stock foods. If I got any 
good at all from this feeding, I was 
unable to tell it. I am of the opin- 
ion, brother farmers, we have the 
worst swindlers to contend with that 
exist when we bite at the seemingly 
juicy bait thrown out by the stock 
food companies. 

I used to think The Progressive 
Farmer was a little hard on stock 
food companies, but now I believe it 
hits ’em right. 

Huron, Tenn. W. C. CROOK. 

Editorial Comment: We are sorry 
for Mr. Crook and his neighbors, but 
frankly, those of them who have been 
reading The Progressive Farmer 
have no excuse for paying 11% cents 
for pound for what was probably a 
mixture of bran, corn meal and a 
few condiments. Of course, if a cow 
could eat half a bucket of the stuff 
without injury, it had no medicinal 
properties worth mentioning; and, 
of course, if it had no merit as a 
medicine, they paid about ten times 
what it was worth. Selling their 
goods at such profit as this, is it any 
wonder that the “stock food’? men 
can afford to spend thousands of dol- 
lars in advertising in the papers and 
can give away lithographs, cheap 
watches, etc., to every purchaser? 

We did not cut out this adver- 
tising. because we had _ anything 
against the stock food people. They 
are good advertisers, as a rule, nice 
people to deal with and pay prompt- 
ly. They can afford to. We cut it 
out because the experiment stations 
and all disinterested parties who in- 
vestigated the business, almost with- 
out exception, pronounced it a frat. 
We did not feel that we could afford 
to carry such advertising. If farm- 
ers wish to cheat themselves by buy- 


ing these patent stock foods, we can. 
not help it, but they can’t blame: uf 9 
for it, and can’t say that we haven't” 


warned them. If they prefer to be- 
lieve the stock food men who have 
the stuff to sell, rather than the ex- 
periment stations and The Pregres 
sive Farmer whose only interest in 
the matter is to tell the truth about 
it, they will likely have the experi- 
ence of these Tennessee farmers, and 
share their disappointment. 





Uncle Cornpatch says that the man 
who keeps two cows and has both of 
them dry at the same time, may be 
a nice man all right, but he shows 
mighty little consideration for his 
Own stomach. 
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“MEN WHO KNOW” 


USE THE 






Why should YOU experiment or 
take chances with anything else ? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


166-167 BROADWAY, 29 E. MADISON ST., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Let Us Sell Your 
Surplus 


Live Stock 


The demand for pure-bred cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep was never so 
great as now. Almost daily we 
receive letters from subscribers 
wanting to know where they can 
get the best breeds. And dail 
we receive letters like the fol- 
lowing from our advertisers: 





The Progressive Farme”, Raleigh, N. C 

Gent emen:—My ad. has fully accomplishd 
its purpose and Iam well pleased with the re- 
sults Ican’tfiilthe orders that Iam getting. 
The Progress ve Farmer is all v7 

W. H. VIN CENT, Breeder of Angora Goats. 
Capron, Virginia. 


The ASH pact M Far mer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Gentlemsn:—Your readers certainly have 
the money. I acvertised a bull calf with yu at 
red and in three days I received three $45 ch:cks 
or 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Live Stock Breeder. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Mr. Young is right. Our read- 
ers HAVE the money. And they 
are willing to swap it off for that 
pure bred live stock of yours—pro- 
vided = let them know what you 
have through the advertising col- 
ums of the Progressive Farmer. 
Write for advertising rates TO- 
DAY. Special low rates to breed- 
ers of live stock and poultry. 





A Progressive Farmer ad. is the 
heapest n you can find. 
= 














FOR HIGHEST PRICES 


—SHIP - 


HIDES, WAX 
TALLOW 


CLARENCE COSBY 


RICHMOND, VA. 














SHOW HOGS 
POLAND CH INA 
One boar and three sows under 

one year. 
One boar end three sows under 
six months. 
If you want to win write me. 
T.E Brown, Mutfreesboro, Tenn. 





Registered Poland Chinas 


All ages and of choice breedin 
, alsc , 
jad unregistered Shropshire | Fao popes 
is. W. J. OWEN & Sons, Rt. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


Duroc-Jersey Bred Sows 


I now have young 3ows bred to registered boar no 


ak’ tc them, to sel 
§ at $30.00 each. Also 4 mo: 
* $12.00, and extra good ones 5 months old fore! on 


J.W. Etchison, - - Cana,N C. 
THE GILDER FAR 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


W, T. AUSTIN, Prop., Simpsonville, S. C. 


15 DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


8 weeks to 6 months old, of th ri 
known to the breed, such an the pede gu | 


Oh 
Write pet strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin 


.. M. WHITAKER & Co., 
ulberry, - - Tenn 
Free Price List 
of special bargains in’my‘celebrated fox, 
s. 


deer and cat hound 
4.D. Stodghin, 














- - = Shelbyville, Ky. 














A DRINKING FOUNTA IN FOR THE HORSES. 


This fountain is on the farm of Mr. J. R. Cantelou, Edgefield, S. C., is 3 
feet deep and 6 feet in diameter at the top, and is exactly like a saucer in 
shape. The water for it comes from a spring 1,800 feet away and 80 feet be- 
low the fountain level. Rather, it is pumped first into a tank holding, 1,000 
gallons for reserve, that has an elevation of 110 feet above that of the 
spring. When the tank is full the water runs into the horse trough, and 
when that is full, the overflow runs into the cow’s barnyard, and when they 


have enough, the surplus goes on to the hog lot. 


And the water runs all 


the time, for it is pumped by a little automatic machine known as the 


hydraulic ram. 
ture. 


So says Rev. R. G. Shannonhouse, who sends us the pic- 





HOW TO PRODUCE CLEAN MILK. 


Messrs. Editors: I have seen buck- 
ets of milk brought in with the tops 
almost covered with trash and flies, 
this in homes of good, respectable 
people, too. 

Milk buckets should have tight-fit- 
ting covers, and the milking should 
be done, if not in a stall, then under 
a shed as far from a dusty road as 
possible. The cow’s udder should be 
carefully bathed with a cloth before 
every milking. All the vessels should 
be carefully scalded with soda water 
and thoroughly sunned. A small veg- 
etable brush will be helpful in getting 
all accumulations from around the 
rim and handle of buckets. 

In marketing milk and butter, 
much care should be taken that it not 
only is nice but that it looks nice. 
Regular milk.cans and bottles are a 
necessity for properly handling milk, 
and too much care cannot be taken 
with butter to have it look good. 

Another important matter is the 
drinking water that the cows have ac- 
cess to. It-should be pure, and there 
should be plenty of it, for good, pure 
milk can not be made when the cows 
have only stagnant, impure water to 
drink. 

Everyone keeping cows’ should 
have a copy of ‘‘Milk and Butter on 
the Farm,’”’ which can be had from 
the Agricultural Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and study it. 

When we realize that quite a large 
per cent. of fever and nearly all sum- 
Mer complaints, especially in chil- 
dren, are caused by impure milk, we 
will see the necessity of keeping it 
as pure as possible. 

MRS. J. S. ELLIS 

Indianola, Miss. 





GOOD WORK OF COLT SHOWS. 


For several years the writer has 
been interested in the fall local colt 
shows. Perhaps no other feature of 
agricultural work has done so much 
for the horse breeding interests, in 
certain localities, as these colt shows. 
The colt show has usually been start- 
ed by some enterprising stallion own- 
er, who has offered several premiums 
for best colts sired by his horse or 
horses. The result has been a gath- 
ering of from fifteen to twenty-five 
colts, and from fifty to two hundred 
people in the local town on Saturday 
afternoon. The colts are placed by a 
judge or committee of three judges, 


a few reasons given for the deci- 
sions. The colt owners become in- 
terested, the curious ones become 


converted, the other stallion owners 
catch the idea. The usual result is 
either a town organization or the 
stallion owners group together and 
form one, for the purpose of holding 


fall colt shows. The breeds are given 
separate classification and the show 
grows. In some instances over one 
hundred colts have been entered and 
a thousand people assembled. In- 
terested men have driven twenty and 
thirty miles to attend these shows. 
The result has been an increased in- 
terest in horse-breeding, much better 
stock, higher prices for the animals 
produced and a closer relation be- 
tween the town and country people. 
What could be more desirable?— 
Prof. W. J. Kennedy. 





SPLINT. 


A correspondent wants to know 
what to do to remove a splint from 
his horse. 

A splint is an enlargement, usually 
on the inside of the fore leg just be- 
low the knee. This enlargement is 
of bone and attached to the bone of 
the leg, therefore it is not practicable 
to remove it. 

If the splint is close to the knee— 
involves the knee joint—the lame- 
ness may be serious and permanent. 
If the splint is located as much as 
an inch or two below the lower part 
of the knee, the lameness will proba- 
bly disappear. In fact, such a splint 
may never cause lameness. If the 
splint does not cause lameness, leave 
it alone, for no treatment is justified 
in such a case. If the horse is lame 
apply a blister to the parts every two 
weeks and rest the horse until the 
lameness disappears. For such a blis- 
ter one part of red iodide of mer- 
cury and two parts each of vaseline 
and cerate of cantharides may be 
used. It should be well rubbed into 
the parts for ten minutes. 





If the colt makes half its growth 
in weight the first year of its life, and 
if young animals make the cheap- 
est gains, both of which are well es- 
tablished facts, then it seems quite 
certain that it will pay to feed the 
colt liberally during its early life. 
If feed is scaree or high-priced and 
you must withhold feed at any time, 
do it after the colt is 18 months 
of age. It is false economy to starve 
the colt at any time, but it is simply 
folly to begrudge the young growing 
colt under a year old all the good 
feed it will consume. 

Any farmer wishing to buy live 
stock at any of the saleS in the North 
Central States, advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer, or to buy breed- 
ing hogs from Northern breeders, 
should write to Mr. Bert Stafford, at 
Shelbyville, Ind. He will be glad to 
give them any reasonable assistance 
without charging them for it. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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REMEMBER WHY 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 
ARE THE WORLD’S BEST 


\ Then you will run no risk of buying 
some separator which Tubulars put 
out of date overten years ago. 
Tubulars are later than and differ- 
entfrom allothers, Read and remem- 
. ber the following easily proven facts: 
Ny \ Dairy Tubulars Contain No Disks. 
a Absolutely nothing inside Dairy 
fag Tubular bowls except one smali 
& \smooth piece about the size and 
aps shape of a napkin ring. 
Tubulars Have Twice The Skimming 
Force of others, and there- 
fore skim faster, skim 
wa twice as clean, and re- 
peatedly pay for them- 
selves by saving what 
others lose. 
Tubulars wear a Lifetime, 
|) are guaranteed forever by 
erica’s oldest and 
world’s biggest sep- 
arator concern. A 
regular, hand-driven 
Tubular recently finished work 
equal to 100 years’ service ina 
five to eight cow dairy. Total 
cost for oil and repairs only 
Festa siting Rowe ite poe 
win Ow 
of this Tubular resisted Geant 
In view of these facts, how 
can any other separator be as 
profitable, 
































Tubular? Why _ bother 
with any other? You will 
finally have a Tubular, so get 
now. Ask For Free Trial. 
Other sep- 
arators ta- 
ken in ex- 
change. 
Write for 
catalog 283 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
a an. madame PA. 
coum, ou. ion oe 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


“STERLING HERD” consists of thirty-five 
brood sows of seven different strains and three 
boars not akin to each other nor to any of the 
sows. I am prepared to furnish pigs not akin, 
bred gilts and boars ready for service all of 
po highest quality. Write for circulars and 

rices, 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depet, Va. 
FOR BREEDERS 2's Class Berkshire and 


Deroc-Jersey Swine 
Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 


blood lines of the breeds. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


D. L. FARRIOR, 
MECKLENBURG BERKSHIRE FARW 
Some nice 3% months old pigs weighing 
about 75 Its. Also a few 5 months old sows. 
Siret bv a grandson of Masterpiece. Regis- 
tered and pe“igrees furnished. 
J. W. NASH, Wightman, Va. 























way ny * Lh A : 

Hazelbrook D J 
Farm uroc- Jerseys 
have been carefully bred for years, and are 
top-notchers of the breed. Will sell entire 
herd of sevea sows (17 months old) and 
thirty-seven extra fine pigs, as a whole or 
separately. Among the lot some male pigs 
that can’t be beat. They are beauties, every 
one—and the money-making habit is bred 
into them. 

You can’t afford NOT to raise pure-bred Durocs. 
Make a start to-day. Better send in that order NOW. 


Hazelbrook Farm 
FRANK €. MORRIS, Prop., Trevilians, Va. 














Two Registered 


DUROC SOWS 


Two years old. Bred to 
Red Cloud. $40 each. 


Also four Gilts and one 
Boar three months old. 
15 each. 


RHODESIA FARM 


J. S. Rhodes, Prop. WILLIAMSTON, N. C. 


Bermuda Stock Farm 


Berkshires—Poland Chinas. Sows and gilts 
bred or open; choice pigs, as good as they 
grow. Prices reasonable Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 


J. A. PINKERTON, Prop., 


Eatonton, - - - Georgia. 


GRAND DUROC SALE 
At New Boss, Ind., October 9-11 
Sixty head of the best blood. Send for cata- 
log, and send bids to Bert Stafford, Shelbyville, 
Ind. GEO. W. HINKLE, New Ross, Ind. 














Our advertisess are guaranteed, 
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FROM SOUTH CAROLINA TO TEXAS. 


Some of the Things Noted by 


Professor Barrow on a Recent 


Trip—Getting the Best of the Boll Weevil. 





By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


travel have placed a thousand 

miles between me and South 
Carolina, so this will have to be a 
Texas instead of South Carolina let- 
ter. On the roads 
over from Clem- 
son to Atlanta 
there was nothing 
unusual, it is all 
Piedmont and the 
crops are about 
the same as in 
South Carolina. 
Next day I saw 
the crops in the 
three States of 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Many of the sections through which 
I passed had had an abundance of 
rain, and some even too much. In 
traveling through western Alabama, 
I was reminded of a similar trip 
taken some few years ago. It was in 
the spring when land was being pre- 
pared, and I remember the chief 
thing I noticed was the little plows 
and light single mules that were be- 
ing used for this purpose. It seemed 
to me that I could recollect some of 
the same fields in which I saw this 
preparation going on upon this same 
trip; at least, some of the crops I saw 
must have been on land prepared 
with such an outfit. Isn’t it a strange 


FRUIT TREE FACTS 
YOU MUST CONSIDER 


You know it pays to grow fruit—but certain 
conditions must ad settled first. Location, soil 
and climate—harvesting and shipping facilities 
—distance from markets—these are only a few 
of the most important. Settle them right, and 
you can make money, as many others are doing. 


| We Have Madea 
Study of These 
Things: Our New 
Book Tells How 


We have hundreds of acres 
in young trees—leading varie- 
ties—and we fruit these in 
our trial orchards—note their 
strong points and learn their 
defects— doing the experi- 
menting to save you from 
having to do it. . 

Get into the fruit business 
on a small scale or large, es 
you have room to plant. If 

ou want help, write us. 

Many of our fruits and orna- 
mentals will succeed as far 
North as Canada. Our free 
book,describing fruit and nut 
trees, shade trees, evergreens, 
vines, shrubs and roses, is free 
if you expect to plant this 
year. Write today. 


P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc. 
Fruitland Nurseries 
Box 1070-E, Augusta, Georgia 


SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 
Double Action. Triple Geared . 


@This No. 5 is one of our 

oF Feed Mills. Particu- 

larly adapted fos ace ang etieia 

sma. & ce) 

fei. 3 ‘medium priced mill that 
Gives Satisfaction 
Strong, durable and 

easy running. Mounted 

on a heavy hard-w 

box. Fully guaranteed, 

Write for free catalog. f Ut A t 

er 20 styles and sizes. — : 
THE BAUER BROS. CO., Bor 414 Springfield, Ohio 


Prersver nave | hours of railroad 


ee 





PROF. D. N. BARROW 



































RIDGETOP BERKSHIRES—Pigs, bred or 
open sows and gilis by Premier Longfellow’s 
Rival’s sons, the $10,000 boar, or by Lee’s Artful 
Premier 12th, the $5,500 boar. Prices reasonable, 
satisfaction guaranteed or mopey refunded. 
Address H.M VISE, tmory Gap, Tenn. 


you WANT A JOB? 


We have more calls for office help than we 
can supply. Your hands earn from 50 cents to 
$1.50 a day. Your bead, when praperly trained, 
can earn from $5 to $20 aday. DRAUGHON’S 
will fix your head—qualify you for the $5 to $20- 
a-day cean~-ea tind the job. For E cata- 
logue, call, write, or phone BRAUGHON’S BUSI- 

c Charlotte, N. C., Raleigh, N. C., or 
Columbia. 3. C. 





trait in the make-up of some human 


beings that will permit them to go 
on year after year, making the same 
old failure, and yet, each year pre- 
paring their land exactly as they had 
done for years before? 

Of course, I have no doubt that 
many of these poor crops are the re- 
sult of the negro tenant, but I am 
sure I also saw good many white 
men at work in the fields. On the 
whole, the crops were pretty good, 
however, and I saw frequent fields 
that bore testimony to the fact that 
brains and modern methods, properly 
applied, would produce good crops in 
eastern Alabama, as well as in Pied- 
mont Georgia and the Carolinas. 
The same can be said of Mississippi. 
Here the boll weevil was encounter- 
ed for the first time in my trip, and 
his influence on the system of agri- 
culture was, it seemed to me, appar- 
ent. There was not so much cotton 
to be seen, but what there was, was 
better and had apparently been bet- 
ter cultivated. Corn was especially 
good, and While the fodder was ripe, 
I did not see a single man pulling it, 
but on the contrary, saw quite a 
quantity of it being cut and shocked. 

From Jackson, Miss., to Vicksburg, 
We passed through what, in my opin- 
ion and that of a good many who 
know them, are the richest soils in 
the world. These are the bluff soils, 
and an older alluvial than that of 
our present valleys. When fresh 
they will easily make a bale of cot- 
ton per acre, and with any intelli- 
gent handling, this productivity can 
be maintained indefinitely. But cot- 
ton is not all they will produce— 
corn is at home upon them—and if 
one does not care to raise a culti- 
vated crop, all he has to do is to turn 
them out and nature will immediate- 
ly clothe them with grass of all kinds. 
Bermuda, Japan clover and the car- 
pet grass, all grow in profusion. 
That stamps this as naturally a live 
stock country. That the advent of 
the boll weevil has convinced a good 
many people of this fact, was amply 
attested to by the lerge number of 
cattle to be seen along the route. 
Many of ‘these herds showed plainly 
that they had a large sprinkling of 
good blood in them, and it does not 
take a prophet to predict that in a 
few years the scare over the boll 
weevil will be a thing of the past in 
this section. I saw more grass in 
this forty-mile ride than I have seen 
in weeks of travel in South Carolina, 
and it was grass that spelled money 
for its owner. But the boll weevil 
is not driving these people out of 
cotton, as what cotton I saw was bet- 
ter than usual. 

The effect of the boll weevil in 
changing the system of agriculture 
was probably more apparent in Louis- 
iana than in any other State. From 
Vicksburg to Monroe is. a stretch of 
soils that for fertility are not sur- 
passed anywhere in the world. These 
lands have produced cotton continu- 
ously for a century, and their fer- 
tility is not in the least impaired by 
the strain. Five year. ago when it 
was suggested to the owners of these 
lands that the weevil would make 
them plant, at least in part, some 
other crops, they scouted the idea. 
But to-day, where there used to be 
one unbroken stretch of well culti- 
vated cotton fiélds, scarcely one-third 
of the lands are in this plant. Corn 
was in abundance and we passed 
through large fields of rice, some of 
it already being harvested. 








Kansas Ci 


Thorough and complete course. 
rs, itary Officers, Arm 
on application. DR. S. S 


Veterina 


reat Demand for 
Veterinarians, U.S. | tem ay 
ART, Secretary. 1280 East 15th 


College 


duates as ary. Teachers, I tiga- 
Catalog and other leisevnation oant 
: Haneas City, Mo. 


What cotton was seen, was scarce- 
ly up to what I am accustomed to in 
this section. There seemed to be a 
pretty good bottom crop, but very 
little above. The crops were quite 
grassy, so I judge that there had 
been too much rain. There were 
enough fallen squares in the middles 
to make one sick at heart. 

In crossing Louisiana, I had an 
experience with a new law of the 
State. The day was intensely hot, 
and after getting off the cars on to 
the ferry that put us across the 
Father of Waters, I was unusually 
thirsty, and climbing back made di- 
rectly for the water-cooler. There 
was no drinking vessel there, and as 
I had neglected to bring a cup, 1 
hunted up the porter, demanding 
that he place a glass at the cooler, 
and was met with the reply, “Dis is 
Louisiana.’”’” What that fact had to 
do with the absent vessel was a mys- 
tery to me, until a kindly passenger 
explained to me that a recent Legis- 
lature had passed a law prohibiting 
the use of a common drinking vessel 
in public places. I can not deny that 
it is a good law and am proud of my 
State for this advanced step in pub- 
lic sanitation, but it was mighty hard 
on me until my friend came to the 
rescue with the loan of his cup. 





TENNESSEE FARMERS’ UNION, 


The seventh annual convention of 
the Tennessee division of the F. E. & 
C. U. of A. was held in the town of 
Camden, Tenn., September 11-12. 
The meeting was well attended and 
much enthusiasm was manifested. 

Officers for the next twelve months 
are as fellows: President, L. M. 
Rhodes, of Huntingdon; Vice Presi- 
dent, Robt. McFarland, of McMinn- 
ville; Secretary, C. W. Brooks, of At- 
wood; Business Agent, W. R. Arnold, 
of Pinson. 

Executive Committee: J. H. Koff- 
man, of Humboldt, chairman; J. W. 
Cary, of Cumberland City, Secretary; 
E. H. Dowdy, of Big Sandy; B. A. 
Cherry, of Estill Springs; M. A. Bar- 
nett, of Etowah. 

Delegates to the National Union: 
T. J. Brooks and Robt. McFarland. 

In point of attendance and inter- 
est, this convention was perhaps the 
best ever held by the organization in 
Tennessee. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARM ER. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE) 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish 
ings of all land wanted or offered for pa me 
for rent. e do not extend our general 
guirautee to such announcements, because 
every purchaser should see land for him- 
self before buying, but no man is permitted 
to offer land for sale in our paper unti| he 
has first shown us satisfactory references 





as to honesty and financial responsi vility, 


JERRY MOORE'S COUNTY 


Fiorence County, South Caroline. Th 
of Corn, Cotton, Churches and Schools. bisa 


FARMS FOR SALE 


From $10 an acre up. Write for list now. 


D. A. TEDDER, Attoraey 


Timmonsville, : South Carolina, 


Come and See Our Craps 


We riise the finest cotton, corn, applas, 
eaches and grapes inthecointry. This isthe 
deal spot for a truck, fruit, poultry or dairy 
farm. No pests, pure water, sixty inches rain- 
fall, high altitude, cool summers, mild winters, 
best of prices and close to markets. Any size 
acreage tracts. Write for detailed information. 


ALBERT M. BAGLEY, Cornelia, Ga. 
South West Georgia Farms 


2200 acres one mile of good town, level land. 1600 acres 
ia cult vation and clear of stumps. On. large dwelling. 
large barn, several small barns, one ginneéry, one flow- 
ing well, and two deep wells, twenty-seven t nant 
houses. Thisis o.e of the best farais in this section, 
Price $22.50 per acre. 

1885 acres, one of the best farms in Sumter County, 

residence in one and one-half mile or R. R. Station, 
land runs in quarter of a mile of station. Forty-horse 
farm open, thirty-two tenant bouses, one nice dwellin 
two large barns. This place is w rth $50 per acre, Priv 
$60,700, one-fourth cash, balance on easy terms. Come 
and see this; if it does not suit you we have others. 
1600 acres near city limits of Americus, level, clear of 
stumps, fine for subdivision. Terms easy. $34,000.00, can 
run at 5 per cent. 
Ws have other good propositions large and small. 
Write us what you want. We have sold over $800,000 
worth of farm property in a little over ninty days. Now 
is the time to buy farm property. 


W. S. & G. W. Andrews, Americus, Ga. 


FARM LANDS 
In the Heart of the Best Farming Section of South 
Georgia. 

















Improved level pebbly farms with sufficient buildin 

and cleared land. In good communities, near schoo 

and churches on public roads; pienty running water; 

on good terms. Any size farm you want at prices from 
12.50 to $40 r acre. 

. 1,600 ag A acres cleared, three miles road front- 

age on two public roads Price $15 per acre. 

800 acres, 2 1-2 miles from Thomasville, on two public 

roads, 400 acres cleared, a good 8-room dwelling. Price 

r acre 

“tsb anren, 7 miles of three towns, 250 acres round tim- 

ber, 200 acres cleared, two settlements. Price $30 acre. 

300 acres, one mile ot station, four miles of town, 150 

acres cleared, an 8-room dwelling. Price $3) per acre. 

200 acres, two miles of town, on pulic road, 6-room 

dwelling, 80 acres cleared. Price $2; neracre. | 

100 acres, four miles of town, on vublic road, a7-room 

dwelling, 75 acres cleared. Price $27.50 per acre. 

75 acres, three miles of town, on public road, a 5-room 

dwelling. Price $35 per acre. 

50 acres, two miles of town, on public road, a new 5- 

room dwelling. Price $35 per acre. ' 

Write for my b>oklet of farm lands for sale, and in 

this booklet you will find anything you want. 

Writ :, wire or call on 


W E CRAIGMILES, - 
Citizens Bavk Builving 


Thomasville, Ga. 
Phones 28 and 391 





What the States Are Doing. 


Arecord of what the 1910'Census showed as 
to forward progress in each Southern State. 











GREAT INCREASE IN NORTH 
CAROLINA FARM VALUES. 


The total number of farms in 
North Carolina in 1910 was 253,425, 
an increase of 13 per cent since 
1900. The number of acres of im- 
proed land in these farms was 8,800,- 
000, an increase of 6 per cent over 
the 8,327,000 acres of improved land 
in 1900. The total acreage, however, 
decreased in the ten years about 2 
per cent. The average farm in 1910 
contained 88 acres against 101 acres 
in 1900. The average value of land 
and buildings per acre was $20.34 
against $8.56 in 1900, an increase of 
138 per cent. The total value of 
land and buildings increased from 
$194,656,000 to $455,715,000 or 134 
per cent. In the same time the value 
of farm implements and machinery 
increased 103 per cent; the amount 
paid for labor, 69 per cent, and that 
paid for fertilizers, 173 per cent. 

The per cent of white farmers ‘is 
74, and of negroes, 26; in 1900 the 
white per cent was 76, and the negro, 
24. The-number of tenant farmers 
‘increased slightly faster, proportion- 
ately, than the number of farm own- 
ers. In 1900 130,572 farms were 
worked by their owners and 93,008 
by tenants; in 1910 the numbers 
were 145,129 and 107,186 respec- 
tively. Of the farms worked by 





Farm Lands} 


We sell large farms and small farms, 
ecan tracts, apple lands, peach lands, 
n South and Southwest Georgia. 
you are interested in getting a bargain, 
write us. S } 
Provident Trust & Security Company 
(Land Dept.) Walton Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 


Virginia Farms 


We have several nice Roanoke River 
grain, grass and stock farms for sale 
at reasonable prices. Write for de- 
scriptions. 


Jeffreys, Hester & Co. (Inc. ) 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


Virginia and North Carolina 
Farm and Timber Lands 


for sale at very reasonable prices. If you are 
thinking of changing your location, and wish to 
better your condition, call on or write, THE 
REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va., for catalogue and prices. 


tern North 
FARM FOR PROFIT #,2siz.0% 
“Nation's garden t.’? Leads other localitie F 
tales nie and bye farming on small capital Hone 
seekers and investors write CAROLINA TRUC NOC. 
VELOPMENT CO., 823 Southern Bidg., Wilmington, X. 


3000 


need apply 
B. 
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sid bard work 30 gore 
farming lands. asy 

crops. “only progressive farmers 


lorsville, N. C- 
BURKE, Esq., Taylors 


de. Satis- 
$30) Hay, Press iicion'staranied. Wage 


booklet. Watkins Hay Press Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


$4 a day SURE 


sy work with horse and bu 
meet where you live in handling 
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The Markets 


RALEIGH COTTON. 








Good middling. ji me 2. 
Strict middling -------.---- eawwemsoe. 11% 
Middling.------------ eewewenewene ..-- 11 

Low grades ....-.-=----=--.--- ——— ee 





SAVANNAH COTTON, 
(Report tarnished t by W.T. Williams editor Tos 








tton Record.,' 
Week endia: Ses... 18 1911 

tton-—Gou. roma -__.....- nite 
Ne oh GUNN suns vussccee momen 2008 

midsing 1% 

a ~~ — ar 

nsced ‘carluiws,—perton .——...... 

Softonseed meal — DEF tON.an.=...... -.-- $26 
Total sale~. haley 40,720 


The market has been easier owing 
to increasing offerings with the de- 
mand somewhat affected by the EKu- 
ropean political situation. 


RICHMOND LIVE STOCK. 


farnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager 
iheport ion Stock ards, Richmond, Va.) 


September 18, 1911. 

















Steers, best, per cwt., — $5.50 to 6.25 
medium to good, per cwt.,----- 4.50 to 5.25 
common to fair, per cwt.,.....-.- 3.25 to 3. c) 

Heifers, best, per cwt. -------------. 4.50 to 5.29 
medium to good, per cwt., -—--. 3.60 to 4.25 
common to fair, per cwt., ------. 3.25 to 3.60 

Cows, best, per cwt., -------------——._ 3.50 to 4 0u 
medium to good, per cwt.,-—--. 3.00 to 360 
common to fair, per cwt., -—---. 2.00 = 2.6u 

» per cwt., poe 10 cane 

Bulls ber cwt., 8.50 to 4.06 

Calves, extra, Der CWt.,.-----uen-~-.. 6.50 to 7.00 
medium, per cwt., -- 550 to 6.00 

Dairy ey per head_..--.-..- = ~ = 

Hogs, . | mee eee ne . 0 7. 

re r omansananae 17.00 tO 7.25 

& sor op geal cwt.,.------- by = : 4 

eep, perc pe ee ee Oo 3. 
on to fair, per cwt., -----.. 2.0) to 2 50 
lambs. ver (jie S60 td 0 
lam 3.00 to 4.00 








CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 












































pe C.R. Sides, packed-—---—---- 10% 

D.S. Butts s ” 

aa———— 
pare, SL, ak 
Meal, common ae 1.65 
a 1.80 to 1.4u 
Corn, ixed. 86 
Oats, clipped, white. 58 
Pets mixed 56 
F racked corn, per busoel.... 85 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds--..-...... 1.65 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds ——..... 1.60 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds... 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds -——..... 1.60 
Hulls, per 100 p d 70 
Cotton Ties, pieced 70 
Rebundled 20 





New Ties : 

4 a 8% 
oe wheat patent... $5.75 to 6.25 
Patent 6.00 to 6.25 
Straight 4.50 


Ohoice 











4.75 


NEW YORK PRODUOE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
September 14, 1911. 

Potatoes, $2 @2.50 per bbl. Sweets, 
$2.50@38.50. Red onions, per 100- 
tb. bag, $1.75@2, and same for yel- 
low; white, $1.50@2.50. Cobbage, 
White, per 100, $3@». Wax beans, 
35@75c. per bushel; green, 50c.@ 
$1; “potato” limas, $1@1.50 per 
basket; flat, 60c. @ $1. Beets, $1@ 
1.25 per bbl., and same for carrots. 
Cucumbers, 50c.@$1 per bbl. Corn, 
$75¢.@$1.25 per 100. Celery, 20@ 
35e. per bunch. Cauliflower, $1@ 
1.50 per basket, Leeks, $1@2 per 
100, Mushrooms, 75c.@$1 per th. 
Okra, 25@40c. per basket. Oyster- 
Plant, $2@3 per 100. Peas, $1@2 
Per basket for iarge size. Peppers, 
80@ 75e. per bbl. Radishes, 75c. @ 
— ber 100 bunches. Romaine, 
i a per bbl. Spinach, $1@ 
sa per bbl. Squash, 80c.@$1 per 
“aa Turnips, $1@1.50 per bbl. for 
z €. Tomatoes, 35 @75c. per car- 
ler, Watercress, $1@2 per 100. 

Apples, $2 @3.50 per bbl. Seckel 
pe $2@3.50 per bbl.; Bartlett, 
+ Ne em cooking, $1.25 @ 1.75. 
gan’ Ga., per carrier, $1@1.75; 
Ran, Fea, per basket, 65 @80c. 
Pry 8, 20 @ 30¢e, per 8-tb. basket. 
eae 22@30c. per 8-th. basket. 
Gene ber carrier, 30@50c. Huckle- 
ee °°. per qt. Muskmelons, 
@s1 he en crate. Citron, 75c. 


€at, 98 14¢, Corn, 751%c. Oats, 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
‘Reoorted by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

There has been more or less activ- 
ity in old, bright tobaccos which are 
being bought by several of the Trust 
branches with the idea that the new 
crop is going to be very short and is 
going to sell high. New primings 
have come to market and have been 
eagerly bought by home trade manu- 
facturers. They are bringing from 
2% to 6 cents, and the farmers are 
well pleased with the sales. Un- 
doubtedly a large portion of prim- 
ings have been saved this year and 
farmers are going to market them 
rapidly. Cutting has commenced and 
a good deal of the early-planted to- 
baceo is already in the barns. The 
late tobacco is still in the fields, some 
of it has only been topped last week. 
While we had two days and nights of 
cool weather, the weather as a whole 
is warm and pleasant and the tobac- 
co is growing rapidly. We are hav- 
ing a good many showers from day 
to day which are not very beneficial 
to the growing crop. The ground is 
thoroughly wet now and what is 
needed is a few weeks, until cutting 
time, of dry, sunshiny weather and 
heavy dews at night. We are afraid 
that a good deal of tobacco will be 
caught by the frost as farmers are 
apt to take chances in order to gain 
pounds. 





FIRST OF ALL LEGUMES. 


Messrs. Editors: So far as my ex- 
perience and observation go, crimson 
clover should come first of the leg- 
umes, since it may be grown on land 
and not miss any other crop. For 
instance, if you want to plant corn 
next year where you now have wheat 
or oats, begin to prepare your land 
for crimson clover just as soon as the 
wheat or oats is cut. Plow the land 
very deep, keep well harrowed to kill 
grass and break clods. Crimson 
clover will not grow among clods. 

In this section, about the middle of 
September is the best time to sow, 
but I have had good results with the 
clover sown as late as October and 
fairly good results by sowing in 
August. But this depends largely 
upon the seasons. 

By May 10 it should be ready to 
mow. If you need the hay, it makes 
a splendid feed if properly cured; it 
is also a good green feed. 

But if you are growing it for land 
improvement alone, when it is well 
matured it may be cut with a mowing 
machine and allowed to remain on 
the ground until pretty well cured 
and then plowed under. By so do- 
ing it does not sour as is sometimes 
the case when plowed under green. 
Now, you are ready to make the best 
and cheapest corn crop that you have 
ever made. Unless I have a sod to 
turn under, I sow my corn land in 
clover in the fall, and since I have 
been doing this I am making more 
corn with less work and at the same 
time improving my land. Some farm- 
ers are planting the same land in 
corn year after year, by sowing clover 
in the corn the last time it is work- 
ed, and claim to be improving their 
land, but I have not tried it myself. 

L. C. HUFFINES. 

Guilford College, N. C. 





The man who habitually finds 
fault with the teacher isn’t helping 
much to educate his children. 








POSITIONS WANTED. 


Wanted by Jan 1, 1912, a position as manager 
large hay and grain farm. Understand steam 
and gasoline engines and all farm machinery. 
Best of references; with present emnloyes two 
years. Geo. H. Woodell, Randolph, Va 


HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—A healthy white woman of good 
character, todo housework in family of four 
Permanent home for the right person. G. T. 
Sutton, Calypso, Duplin County, N. C. 


Wanted—A young man of good character and 
habits to assist with dairy work. Prefer man 
who desires to learn the business. Chance for 

















(15) 803 





FARMERS?’ 


EXCHANGE 





one year, $1.25. Each word, number or 


as separateword. Count carefully and send 





In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—whatever our readers want 
to sell, buy, or exchange, in fact—at the rate of four cents a word for one week; two weeks, 7 
cents; three weeks, 10 cents; four — ae ts;three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 
n 1 


ncluding each initial in your address, ceunts 
cash with order. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


$10.00 a day easily made selling our new cen- 
sus maps. Agent wanted in each county. Huse 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


FARM MACHINERY. 


Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8to40H.P. You make the price. E. G. Jones 
Iron Works, Rock Hill, S. C. 


FEATHER BEDS. 

















Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 
40-pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Fur- 
niture Co, Burlington, N. C. 


White Wyandottes, White Leghorns, for sale, 
$1.60 each; Pekin, Crested, Indian Runner 
oe $1. Freeman & Groome, Greensboro, 





For sale—White Holland turkeys, $4 pair; 
trio, $5.50. White Wyandotte cockerels $1 each; 
pestowie to $5 pair. J. F. Pollard, Green- 
ville, N. C. 





Indian Runner Ducks, $4 and $5 per trio. S. 
C. Black Minorca and Orpingtons, $1.25 to $2 
each. Best layers. Mrs. J. F. Carroll, Hehen- 
wald, Tenn, 





Pure breds for sale—Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horns, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, suff 
Orpingtons. Mrs. Henry Trevathan, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 





Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and 6- 
pound pair of pillows, freight prepaid. Turner 
& Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C 


A few May, June and July pullets and cock- 
erels for sale, from my famous Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds. Price right. J. Spencer, 
Biackstone, Va. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sumuel Hurley would learn something very 
Fe = ” interest by writing to L. L. Hurley, 
elmont, 








Wanted—To rent three or four horse farm, or 
accept management. Address Box 42 B., Route 
3. Raieigh, NC. 


For sale—R. C. Rhode Island Reds and Lignt 
Brahma cockerels and pullets; White Orping- 
ton cockerels, $1 each. Nannie Patterson. 
China Grove, N. C 


100 to 200 pure-bred White Leghorn and Bar- 
red Rock cockerels and pullets. Best layiag 
strains. Must be sold to reduce stock. Lowest 
price. John A. Cline, Concord, N. C. 








Saw mill, boiler, engine, sawdust conveyor, 
complete, 8000-ft. capacity. Fine condition $500. 
Suitable terms. R.C Pridgen. Warsaw, N. C. 


Business Education—Bookkeeping and Short- 
hand taught by specialists. Address the Greens- 
boro Commercial School, Greensboro, N. C., 
for literature. 








Crushed oyster shells for poultry—To further 
reduce stock, 100 pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, 
$4.00. They will keep. Breslauer, Lachicotte 
& Co., Waverly Mills. S. C. 


Wanted—For delivery not later than October 
first, one thousand bushels of Clay, Whippoor- 
will and Black peas. These are for export, and 
we must have them early. If interested, write 
us. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


LIVE STOOK. 


Bloodhounds for sale—W. N. Cavin, Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


Berkshire pigs of the very best breeding. 
Cooper & Long, Graham. N. C. 


Berkshire hogs and pigsfor sale. Registered 
stock. Jas N. Smith Taylorsville, N. C. 


We still have a few nice gilts and sow pigs for 
sale Double Branch Farm, Mocksville, N. C. 


Daroc-Jersey swine, all ages. Write for 
prices. J. H. Patteson, Route 3, Ashland, Va 


Four pure-bred Guernsey bulls, choice high- 
grade heifers. Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell S.C 


Seventy-five dollars will buy fine registered 
Jersey bull 2% years old. Pedigree. Alex Fuzak, 
Crewe, Va. 


Registered Berkshires, best breeding, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Woodland Farm, Addison, 
Virginia 


kshires and Chester White pigs for sale. 
were dollars each. Norman Davis, Selbyville, 
Delaware. 


Berkshire pigs from choice stock. Pigs now 
ready for shipment at $6 each. W. W. String- 
feller. Blowing Rock, N. C. 


Twenty-five cherry red Duroc-Jersey pi¢s 
9 to 18 weeks old, not akin. While tney last, $10 
esch; pair $20. D. A. Covington. Gibson. N. Cc 


For sale—Berkshire and _ Poland China 
Shoats; would weigh fat, fifty pounds. % 
Berkshire, State Farm strain, $6.00 each. N. E. 
Hayes, Duprees, Va 


For sale—Large. handsome, sorrel horse. New 
Moyer surrey, harness. Pure bred Guernsey 
cow. Buff Orpington, blue ribbon chickens. 
W. E Edmonson, Morganton, N. C 















































To make room for winter I will sell for 30 
days at this price: White Holland turkeys $5.00 
a pair; White Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks and 
Leghorns, $1 each. Sunnyside Poultry Farm, 
Windsor, N. C. 





1,500 farm-raised cocks, hens, cockerels and 
pullets—Buff Leghorns, Black Minorcas, White 
Wyandotte, White and Barred Rocks, White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Langshans, Cornish 
Games, Ancogas. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 





Blanchard and bt age strain of S. C. W. Leg- 
horas for sale.’ is year’s breeders $10 per 
dozen. We keep only good layers, and these 
are from our best pens. We have 100 cockereis, 
raised on free range. They are large, vigorous 
fellows, and are pure white, just the thing for 
new blood. $a pair; $2 each. Little England 
Farm, Hampton, Va. 


REAL ESTATE. 


Farms ior sale. L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


A fine grain, stock, and cotton farm for sale. 
J C. Brough, Saxe, Va. 


Farms for sale. Correspondence solicited. 
W. H. Yoemans, Collins, Ga. 


Farms for rent. Produce bale per acre. Pro- 
fessor Ingram, Concord, N. C. 


North and South Carolina farms for sale $10.00 
tv $200 00 per acre. C. A, Roach, Dillon, S. C. 


Farm for sale—i25 acres, near 10.months high 
school. Also smaller farms. W. H. Parrish, 
Coats, N. C. 


Finest sweet potato farm in State for sale; 
20 acres now in potatoes. J. B. Barringer, 
Newton, N. C. 


Am in the real estate business, making farm 
lands a specialty. If you wish to sell, buy or 
scone a farm write me. A. B. Deans, Wilson, 
































Valuable North Carolina farms—We have 
several valuable tobacco, cotton and grain 
farms in Chatham and Wake counties for sale 
Fall description sent on application. A. C 
Hughes & Co, Apex, N. C. 





A beautiful farm for sale, in the finest fruit- 
growing and trucking section in the world; 
fertile soil and fine climate; also a beautiful 
water front farm, with tymber. For full par- 
ticulars, address Samuel P. Woodcock, Salis- 
bury. Wicomico Co., Md 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


300 bushels Appler seed oats for sale in any 
quantity. Otto Kaufman, Walhalla, S. C 














One hundred Duroc-Jersey pigs, 8 weeks to 4 
months old, of the richest breeding. Few Du- 
roc and Berkshire mixed. Registe' Durrc 
boar, 2 years old. Attractive prices. W. Gil- 
liam Brown, Carthage, N. C 


Southern Bur Clover seed $1.50 per bushel. 
Circular. R.E. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 


Seed rye for sale, $1.30 per bushel f. o. b. our 
station. Hickory Milling Co., Hickory, N. C. 








Registered Essex sows in farrow, and pigs. 
Pedinress with all pigs. Grade pigs for slaugh- 
ter; sows in farrow; pure-bred Angora goats, 
all cheap. Reversible and right-hand Disc 
plows; Guernsey bull; White Wyandotte and 
single comb Leghorn chickens; seed w eat 
rve and vetch. J E Coutter, Connelly Springs, 





POULTRY. 


Pen of ten Buff Orpingtons $10.00. Perry 
Yount, Hickorv, N. C 


White Wyandotte eggs, $1.00 per setting. 
John Green, Wilson, N. C. 


Homer Pigons, fifty cents each. Selma Poul- 
try and Stock Yards, Selma, N. 


irty Choice White Wyandotte pulleis. $1.00 
Pe wy 4 O. Harrison. Mt. Ulla, NC. 


S. C. White Legborn hens, pullets, and cock- 
erels forsale. Writeforprices. S. B. Sullivan, 
Crouse, N. C 


Single Comb White Leghorn pullets, cock- 
onda tad hens, stock guaranteed. Gates Bass, 
Rice Depot, Va. 


of fine pea fowls for the best offer of 

Renta stand Reds. Asa Rogerson, Route 2, 
Williamston, N. C. 

Minorcas, Wyandottes, Orpingtons. 500 cock- 
onde: and muliees. Write us. Midnight Poultry 

ards, Asheb VU, . 5 

Pit-Games—Pure Mountain Eagles, Aldrich 
Mugwumps, Cuban Dons. Further informa- 
tion. Bruner. Biscoe, N. C. 



































The Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, N. C., will 
send free to customers, ‘‘Suggestions to Cabbage 
Growers.”’ ' 


Appler Oats, recleaned, $1 bu,; 10 bu. lots 90c. 
Seed wheat, $1.40. No barley. These prices f. 
o. b. W.H. Bullard, Roseboro, N. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Parsley and Sage plants. 
Rhubarb, Asparagus roots and Horse Radish 
sets. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C ' 


For sale—Thoroughly recleaned and graded 
seed wheat. Leap’s Prolific $1.35; Klondyke 
(white) $1.40 per bushel f. o. b. Barber. W. P. 
Barber, Barber, N. C. 


Red rust-proof winter seed oats, 75c. per 
bushel. Choice Yorkshire pigs, no akin, $10 
each. Ohio Ensilage Cutter No. 14, nearly new, 
$100. Tom Hudson, Box.630, Norfolk, Va. 


Crimson clover, 18c. pound; alfalfa, best, 30c. 
pound; hairy vetch, 15c. pound; Oregon vetch, 
10c. pound; onion seeds, red, white and yellow, 
$1.60; Bermuda, $2, Mark W. Johnson Seed Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Seeds for sale—Wayne County rye, Winter 
Turf oats, Rust-proof oats, Crimson clover, 
Hairy vetch, Dwarf Essex rape, ail field and 
garden seeds, bulbs, etc. Z. M. L. Jeffreys 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


For sale—500 bushels Crimson Clover seed, 
immediate shipment; $5.90 rer bushel f. 0. b. 
Hickory, 500 bushels N. C. seed rye $1.25 per 
bushel. Write for prices on other seeds. 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


For sale—Very desirable tract of unimproved 
sandy land in middle South Carolina. 729% 
acres. Suitable for fruit growing or general 
































Write Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, Denniston, 


farming. Surplus wood will repay large part of 





BLACK 
HAWK 


Corn Sheller 


Most convenient, practical, effi- 
m cient, durable sheller made. 

Should be on your:arm. Capacity 8 to 
14 bushels per hour. All broken or worn 
out parts replaced free. If your dealer can 
not furnish the genuine Black Hawk I wilk 









Instantly fastened to box_or barrel by two 
strong clamps. Write for Free book. Agents 
wanted. 

A. H. PATCH, Olarkeville, Tennessee 


(Ine: rated) 
Also Makes Black Hawk Grist Mill 













Type of White Indian Kunner Ducks 
bred and owned py J C. Patton, Charlotte 
N. C. The White Runners r+ gi owing in | opu- 
larity, Beautiful in shape and carriage, | .yers of 
large pure white eggs they will grow in favor. 


EGGS 


s. Cc. BLACK MINORCAS 
Great Layers 


Excellent for Table use. 
Setting of 13 eggs. 


MRS. E.E. MARSH, - - Marshville, N. C. 


SINGLE AND ROSE COWVB RHODE 
ISLAND RED COCKERELS 
of the finest strains from $1.00 to $3.00 each. 


JOHN L. BESTER 
North Carolina. 


200 Cockerels 900 


Barred, Buff and White Plymouth 

Rocks, White Wyandottes, S. C. 

Rbode Islana Reds and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, $2 each. 

A &M.COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENT STATION 

West Raleigh, 


ieee wenn Carolina. 

EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 
. h White Wyan- 
Se eke Waeteas Met Minssoes. 
ht . es, and S. C. e 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 

11. Send for folder. It’s free. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 
a. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C. 


CLEARANCE SALE 
R. O. Rhode Island Cockerels, early hatched, from 
best matings of my heavy-laying, prize-winniog strain. 
Only $1 and $2 now. Woneleveno prizes on eleven 
fowls. Chariotte, December 1910. Also silver cup for 
best display of Reds. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 


100 Crystal White Orpingtons 


The kind you want. If interested, write 
W. J. STRICKLAND, Katesville, N. C. 


“Ringlet’” Barred Rocks 


Choice Lot. BIRDS FOR BREEDING. 
Both young and old. 
STACYS’ STOCK FARM, - - - Amelia, Va. 


yi} S. C. White Leghorns and Rhode Island 
Red Cockerels for Sale at 75 cents each. 
Also TWO FINE JERSEY BULLS about two 
years old $35.00 to $5u.00 each. 
S. T. WHITFIELD, 
Best B. P. Rocks, 
RB 


EGGS AND CHICKS °C ntioae 1 Reas, 


C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 
per 15; $2.76 for 80 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 8 
months old $8, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex end auality. 











$1.50 per 



































Courtland, Va. 








Progressive Farmer Family. 





H. B. GEER, Nasbville, Tenn. 














THE POULTRY YARD 
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of some of the members of The 
I wish 
to say just here 
to those who send 
inquiries: Please 
only write on one 
side of the paper. 
My eyes, from con- 
stant use, are no 
as bright as they 
were twenty-five 
or thirty summers 
ago. 


I. 


I found one of my hens dead 
under the roost this noon. The 
hens were all right at breakfast 
time. Her head and bill had 
blood on them and the vent was 
bloody.—A. C, A. 


This hen must have ruptured the 
egg passage, letting out blood from 
some blood vessel, enough to cause 
death. I would advise knowing the 
condition of other members of the 
flock. If too heavy from fat, change 
the ration; you may need to feed 
more bulky feed. 


II. 


The only symptom that I see 
in one of my year-old hens is 
little bubbles in the corner of the 
eyes. She seems otherwise all 
right. Another hen has swollen 
eyes. What is the cause?—Mrs. 
B. W. W. 


In order to get air bubbles in the 
corner of the eyes there must be air 
forced through the passage from nos- 
tril to eye socket. I should expect 
to find catarrh enough in nostrils to 
prevent much air passing in breath- 
ing. Simple chronic catarrh is prob- 
ably the matter with the first hen. 
The other has a now advanced stage, 
and may end with “swelled head.’’ 
Hens like these, if housed in tight, 
unclean buildings usually pass into 
the roupy stage, and the characteris- 
tic smell tells the whole story. 


UNCLE JO. 


Iil. 


I killed a hen that looked to 
be very fat until I opened her. 
There was a baggy look behind. 
This bag was full of full-sized 
eggs and the ovary was full of 
little eggs. The bird seemed 
right otherwise.—M. I. F. 


The hen had probably been over- 
fat, had ruptured the egg passage and 
let out half-formed eggs. These 
were loose in the abdomen and had 
no place to get out. The hen might 
have lived some time, but was useless 
for practical purposes as the irrita- 
tion of collection of ‘‘waste’’ in bag- 
gy part would in the end have caused 
her death. Examine your laying 











Pure-bred Stock at Bargain Prices 


Be'.,s 700 White Wyandotte pullets and 300 White S. C. Leghorn pul- 

a lets 50c. to $1.60. 
Leghorn hens $1.00 to $1.50. Cockerels of either breed $1.00 to 
$3.00. 75 Berkshire pigs, also a few young boars and gilts. One 
Holstein bull, three years old, and two Holstein bull calves. 
NOW is the time to place your order. 
stock is not as represented. 


Largest and Best Equipped Poultry 


100 White Wyandotte hens and 60 White S. C. 


Money ref.nded if 





——— 





Plant in the Entire South 








R. E. CRADDOCK, Manager 


WHAT READERS WANT TO KNOW ABOUT POULTRY. 


Brief Answers to All Kinds of Questions From Poultry Raisers 
Who Are Having Trouble. 


By Uncle Jo. 


ERE are a few queries answer- stock from time to time to prevent 
H:« by me for the enlightenment the getting into the over-fat state. 


It is easier to prevent than cure. 


eye. 






IV. 


I send you a few feathers, or 
stubs, taken from the neck of 
one of my birds. The feathers 
seem to stop growing, dry up, 
and a scabby mass forms near 
the skin.—W. O. W. 


This is caused by what are known 
as depluming mites, that live on the 
soft part of the feather near the 
skin and close into the skin. They 
are hardly perceptible to the naked 
Mix one part of kerosene oil and 
twelve of lard and rub thoroughly in- 
to all parts that show the disease. 
This must be repeated every four to 
six days until all the mites are killed. 
One or two dippings in kerosene 
emulsion will also rid the fowl of 
them. Get after this before it at- 
tacks your other birds. 


Vv. 


I have trouble with catarrhal 
colds in my hens at this time of 


the year. Nostrils clog. up, 
some cough. I find some lice, 
too. They do not give me the 


eggs I think they should.—K. 
J. G: 


This letter is like dozens I receive 
in along about this season of the 
year. Lice are always with us, and 
should be kept within reasonable 
bounds. A few body lice do no harm, 
but let the bird fall below normal 
health and lice multiply rapidly. A 
well bird will dust enough, if given 
a chance, to destroy most of the com- 
mon lice. Red mites are a different 
story, and must be fought to a finish. 

These hens have developed inflam- 
mation of the mucous linings of 
throat and nose from exposure to ill 
birds, er from sudden changes of 
weather, possibly from getting wet. 
Close air helps along colds of all 
sorts and manner. Uncleaned drop- 
pings add to the slight beginnings 
and the disease is in full force. It 
would seem in this case that the dis- 
ease has extended to the wind-pipe 
and larger bronical tubes. 

The general treatment is pure air, 
sunshine, simple feed rations, clean 
house. The drug treatment suited to 
most of these cases is arsenite anti- 
mony with kerosene, Add one-fiftieth 
of a grain to each quart of drinking 
water, put a teaspoonful of kerosene 
oil in the water, and keep before all 
ill stock of any age. 





The Carolina Duck Club was or- 
ganized at Charlotte, N. C., August 
25 with 18 members. The objects 
of the club are to help the duck in- 
dustry generally and to. enable 
breeders to co-operate to this end. 
A show will be held in Charlotte in 
December. The officers of the club 
are: Capt. Tom Roland, Taylorsville, 
President; O. T. Hallman, Charlotte, 
Vice President; Flynn Elliott, Char- 
lotte, Secretary-Treasurer. 





A fine list of prizes has been pre- 
pared for poultry exhibitors at the 
Virginia State Fair, October 9-14. 
Mark R. Lloyd, Mutual Building, 
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side may be 


Richmond, is manager of this depart- 


The weeds blooming by the road- 
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Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake 


Time-and-weather 
test is the real roofing 
test. 

You want to be sure defore 
you buy that your roofing will 
stand this vital test. The only 
way you caz be sure is to 
know what the roofing is made 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


is free from mystery and decep- 
tion. It has the life that only 
natural asphalt can give roofing 
to make it thoroughly and perma- 
nently waterproof. 

The natural oils in Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt give it this resisting 
life; and they do not dry out of 
Genasco like the volatile oils in 
artificial asphalt roofings, which 
leave them to crack, crumble, and 
leak. 

Genasco Roofing resists rain, 
snow, sun, wind, heat, and cold— 
and it lasts. 


The Kant-leak Kleet not only makes 
seams absolutely water-tight without 
cement—it prevents nail-leaks, and gives 
the roof an attractive finish. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco mineral 
or smooth surface Roofings with Kant- 
leak Kleets packed in the roll. Fully 
guaranteed. Write us for samples and 
the Good Roof Guide Book. 


The Barber Asphalt 
“\ Paving Company 


y d largest 
Largest producers of asphalt, an 
manufacturers of ready rvoting in the world. 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 














Cross-section Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 


ST Ye rinidad Lake Asphalt 


= sphalt-saturated ide Felt 
om Trinidad Lake Asphalt 























KITSELMAN FENCE 


. A quality fence at 
Get It From aiaaaeer 
Pe UCR TARA) Poultry Fencing; 
TB ice oy vee both square and 
Pe Sg EM oO Giamond mesh; 
: = =~ light or heavy— 


11; CENTS 
eee tn 
ge Any stylethat yo . 
EVERY ROD GUARANTEED 
o be satisfactory, and our 
guarantee is backed by 27y ae “ 
. é of selling direct a0 ne peat 
i nee stretches we e 
wa ueae fee Open Hearth steel = 












well. 
thoroughly galvaniaed. Large Catalog Irct 


to you for the asking. Write for it a 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, In 
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Sa a 
Means ieee 
made. Heavies b > 
Double galvanised: Mca SN 
trong. cken tight. 
m8 13 to 35¢ 


c ° 
Wie pate 
Feaee ire 
et Cleveland, O. 





») : 
A BETTER 
eiq) & 


Make bg poner in 70 Gn Nocpetessorend 
you the Fie eT tine of samples. FREE. 
SUITS $9ee PANTS $232 

geviee cae in every town. teed: Ove. tert 
ton Weis for agent’s outfit--FREE. 
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Saturday, September 23, 1911.] 








United States Departmsnt of Agriculture 
Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Washington, D. C. 


0 fice of Chief of Bureau. 


July 24, 1911. 
Dear Mr. Poe: 

Since I came back have been reading The 
Progressive Former. I like the paper. The 
spirit of optimism and progress it breathes 
is in my opinion bound to be helpful to the 
South. 

Itrust ycu will long be able to continue 
the good w rk you are doiag. 

Very sincerely, 
B. T. GALLOWAY. 


Mr. Clarence Poe, | 
Editor-in-Chief, 
Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 














Peach and Apple Trees 
2 Cents and Up 


Millions for sale to PLANTERS at WHOLE- 
SALE prices. No agents. WE save you 50% of 
the cost of your trees. Splended stock. Write 
for FREE catalog. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 
Department E, Cleveland, Tenn. 


YOU WANT RESULTS 


Your agricultural experiment 
station recommends the liberal 
use of phosphate on your lands 


Ground Rock Phosphate 
Has Never Failed to Give Results 


When intelligently used. 
Let us tell you why and how. 


Central Phosphate Co., 


Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee. 


Miller’s Choice Wheat 


A hardy, prolific bearded wheat. 
Clean seed $1.50 per bushel. 5 
bushel lots and over at $1.45. No 
extra charge for bags. : : : : 


B. B. Miller, Wendell Farm, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 
Bancroft Seed Oats 


Absolutely free from rust and smut. Well 
ripened. Write for sample and prices. 


E. W. Childs, - - Omaha, Ga. 


_tINE SEED OATS_ 


I have a very fine lot of 
ex'ra select seed:oats, the kind 
that maxes the largest yield of 
sound, heavy grain, no mixed 
lot of feed oats sold as the real 
thing, 


Genuine Appler, Hustings 100 
bu., and Winter Torf or Grazing 
Oats, each $1.00 bu.; 10 bu. lots 
95 cents; 20 bu. 90 cents. 

Old Reliable Ga. Purple Straw 
Seed Wheat. $1.75 bu. 

Small amount of the great wonderful New 
Miracle Wheat, most prolific known, trial 


pound 50 cents; peck sufficent to sow an 
ace, $5.00, 


R. D. TATUM, FAIR VIEW FARM 


Palmetto, Ga. 
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THE TOMATO FRUIT WORM. 


Messrs. Editors: This worm does a 
great deal more damage than is 
charged up against him. While he 
is hard to combat, there is no reason 
for allowing him to do the harm he 
is doing, as a knowledge of his life 
habits will make it possible to pre- 
vent the injury to a large extent. This 
worm bores into the fruit—princi- 
pally the green fruit, and is the same 
worm that attacks cotton bolls, beans, 
peas, and corn in the roasting-ear 
stage. 

A proper system of crop rotation 
is of great value in controlling this 
pest. But it is not the purpose of 
this article to discuss the methods of 
keeping this worm out of the corn 
and cotton, but how to keep it out of 
the tomato. One of the best ways of 
doing this is not to plant the tomato 
near cotton or corn fields or on 
ground that was planted the previous 
year in these crops or to beans an 
cowpeas, as this worm specially likes 
all of these plants. Now, of course, 
it will not do to plant tomatoes on 
the ground that grew the infested 
plants the year before without taking 
some precautions. The majority of 
The Progressive Farmer readers 
plant only a few tomatoes, and they 
are planted in the garden, and suffi- 
cient rotation for combatting this pest 
is not practicable. There is one way 
by which you can plant on ground 
that grew the infested fruit the pre- 
vious year and still be reasonably 
safe. I refer to deep fall plowing. 
This turns the worms up out of their 
winter beds and they perish. 

Now the principal object in this 
article is to urge all who are trou- 
bled with this pest to plow the gar- 
den this fall or winter good and deep. 
Of course, the destroying of this pest 
is only one of the many reasons why 
this fall plowing should be done. 
Various other harmful insects will be 
destroyed. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture 


Farm Drain Tile 

















(Made of Cement) 
Every Tile a good one, therefore the cheapest 


of Literature (Tile 
etail the advantage. 


Write for prices and cop 
Talks) which explains in 
of Land Draining. 


GRAY CONCRETE CO., 


Thomasville, N. C. 





and Paris green or arsenate of lead 
seems to have a tendency to keep 
them out of the fruit. So this fall 
is the time to begin fighting this 
worm that will get in the tomatoes 
next summer. Keep the above men- 
tioned points in mind, carry them 
out, and you will have fewer wormy 
tomatoes next summer. 

The parent of this worm is a yel- 
low moth with blackish markings. 

L. A. NIVEN. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


HAVE A STRAWBERRY PATCH. 


Messrs. Editors: [I have just fin- 
ished working my strawberry bed, 
5-year sets on crowns, 24 inches in 
drill, 16 inches apart, and some 
crowns produce 4 quarts of fine, 
large berries. If every lady would 
have a bed twice as large as her par- 
lor it would be plenty for home use. 
You miss a luxury if you don’t. 

In regard to the old crowns, mine 
get better each year with proper cul- 
ture. Of course, Prof. Massey ad- 
vises new beds. I have learned 
many good things from him and 
have concluded he knows everything 
and what he doesn’t know, he will 
make you believe is a mistake. Work 
the old beds! 





I A.. HARTSELL. 
Wingate, N. C. 





KOR 6 PER CENT COTTON TARE. 


The Lenoir County (N. C.) Farm- 
ers’ Union has adopted ringing reso- 
lutions in favor of a 6 per cent tare 
upon cotton, and ask other Unions 
and other farmers’ organizations to 
join in the fight. We believe this 
demand is entirely just, and we hope 
to see a concerted effort to secure 
the passage of a law in North Caro- 
lina similar to the South Carolina 
law on this subject. Farmers should 
remember, however, that the time to 
influence their legislators is before 
rather than after election. 

The resolutions referred to point 
out that the farmer loses the differ- 
ence between the 6 per cent—30 
pounds — allowed by the foreign 
trade and the 22 pounds some buy- 
ers insist upon, and this loss in the 
case of Lenoir County alone would 
amount to $12,000. Other unions 
should write to Secretary E. C. Car- 
raway, Kinston, N. C., for a copy of 
these resolutions and use them as a 
form for drafting others. 





A Scuppernong vine may not be a 
joy forever, but it is a comfortable 
institution about four weeks, after all 
other fruit has disappeared, every 
year as long as you live and a legacy 
for your children and theirs. They 
will grow for anybody anywhere in 
this blessed land. Put out some cut- 
tings this winter.—Fitzgerald, Ga., 
News. 








Let Galloway Save You $25.00 
to $40.00 ona Manure Spreader 


we can make a deal. 


to quote the low prices 
I do—30 to 365 days free 
trial and my long 
time binding guar- 
Ee antee in writing. 
$25.00 to $40.00 saved—think of it! 
hat S fair, isn’t it? If you can 
think of a fairer proposition than I’l. 
make you, I'll print it in my next 
advertisement. 
Get your pencil or pen right now, and send 
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- 4 postal for my big Spreader Book, showing 
Styles and sizes, from $39.50 up. I’llsendthe 
ook free and a proposition that will make you do 
Some tail thinking whether you buy from me or not. Address 
WM. GALLOWZY, Pres.. THE WM. GALLOWAY co., 


If you'll send a postal for my Special 1911 Spreader Offer, I believe 
If we do, you'll save at least $25.00, perhaps $40.00, 
according to size and style you want. 
guarantee that would break me if my Spreader wasn't right. 
have to go high on quality and low on price, because I sell by mail. : 
other fellow is right on the ground to persuade youypersonally. My guality 
and price has to do all my persuading. Let metry it. Ourcapacity is 42,000 
spreaders this year in order 


And you get a free trial and a 
I know I 
The 
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Prices, $39.50 Up. ‘ 
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You would consider a farmer very 
unwise to raise a crop of cotton, 
corn or hay and then let one-half or 
more of his crop decay in his field. 
Yet that is just what hundreds of 
farmers are doing. They raise two 
or three times more vegetables than 
they can consume in their fresh state 
and just let them decay for want ofa 
proper way to save them.—Mrs. H. C. 
Walker, Poors Knob, N. C. 








The Powhatan, Va., County Fair, 
is to be held at Jefferson, October 
3rd and 4th. This fair has been very 
succe§sful and the Secretary, Dr. 
Thos. S. Hening writes us that 3,000 
people are expected to attend this 
year. 





Take an interest in the children’s 
studies. It will be good for them 


“Trees That Produce Results” 
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Grow Peaches-as 


Many as You Can 


Even if you have room for only two or 
three trees, you should grow your own 
peaches, instead ef buying them; if you 

have more room, grow them to sell— 
you will always find ademand. Our 
long experience as peach tree grow- 

ers will help you; we know what 
varieties do best in different 
localities—and we produce 
only those kinds! 


















Are Our Specialty. 


We have been in the nursery business 
for three generations and many of our 
customers have been steady buyers for 
tuirty years. oks explain why certain 
varieties of fruits do best in certain locations; 
tell how to plant and care for trees, and con- 
tain many valuable suggestions beside. They 
w.lt interest and help you; we will send them 
tree, if you are really interested in fruit w- 
ing. We also grow a compicte hne of 
Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, etc., 
a® well as other kinds of fruit trees. 


J. Van Lindley;Nursery Company 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 





Plants and Trees 
JO) For the South 


Hardy and Decorative! Nursery 
stock to meet every requirement 
of the Southern planter and house- 
holder. All kinds of Fruit and Eco- 
nomic trees and plants adapted to 
the South and the Tropics. 

Bamboos and Grass, Palms, 
Ferns, Water Lillies, Shade Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Bulbs and hosts of 
odd plants from all over the world; 
in fact, the greatest collection in 
the South, gathered together in 

the past 28 years. 
| if you have any special needs to 
meet in laying out your grounds, 
send us details and we will cheer- 
fully furnish information. 

Our naturally grown Palms 
and Decorative plants for indoor 
decoration cannot be equalled 
for beautiful, thrifty growth. 

Our handsome illustrated catalog of 
17 Depts., tells all about them, and when 
to transplant, etc. Write now and we 
will send a copy FREE! Packing a 
specialty; we send by Mail, Express or 
Freight SAFELY to most distant points. 


REASONER BROS., Oneco, Florida 





Royal Palm 
Nurseries 











The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


Is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWBATAN LIME CO., :: :: Strasburg, Va. 
“UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95s PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use. 











WE say 
Let US prove it to you. 
SRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly, S. C. 


Bancroft Seed Oats 


1,000 bushels. These are Genuine Select 
Seed, Thoroughly Recleaned. sound 
and good. Heaviest Yielder Known. 
These will please you, at $1.00 per bushel. 
Special prices on large lots. : : : : : 


Glenwood Farm, - - Brooks, Ca. 








Proven by experiment 


Appler Oats sitions Orne he hen 


? South; rust-proof; 
heavy vielding. Clean. pure seed, 80 cents per 
bushel f.0 b. Wakulla, N. C. 

W. G. MCLEAN. R. F. D. No. 2, Maxton, N.C. 


IF YOUR 


Cowpeas 


Are Planted in Rows 


our machine will cut, thresh and clean them at 
one operation. ? For D ‘ticulars, address 
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SOIL BUILDERS AND WINTER COVER CROPS. 


There is Nothing Better for the Greater Part of the Cotton 
States Than Southern Bur Clove r—Green Fields in Winter Mean 


Prosperity. 


By R. E. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 


-ORE vegetable matter and ni- 
M trogen for the soil, more 
winter and early spring graz- 
ing for the stock are the greatest 
needs of the Southern farmer and 
stockman. The solution of these 
problems will lead to the easy solu- 
tion of others. This subject is a 
hobby of mine and has commanded 
my best attention. Prof. W. J. Spill- 
man, of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Washington, says I am doing 
more with winter leg&imes than any 
man he has seen in the South. In 
giving my experience and observa- 
tion along this line I shall try to be 
as practical as possible. 

There are reasons why we should 
sow some rye, barley, oats, or wheat, 
even when we. have the legumes, 
either separately or mixed with the 
clovers and vetches. They can be 
sown, some earlier and later, and 
will give grazing before the legumes 
are ready; then, too, the process, 
even at the best, is a little slow in 
getting winter legumes established 
over the whole farm; it may be a 
lack of means, seed, inoculation, or 
experience,—and the last is proba- 
bly the most important. 

No one should be satisfied to grow 
the small grains altogether, as winter 
cover crops; the legumes: have de- 
cided additional advantages. 

It is well to try several plants 
again and again until we find what 
is best suited to our farm and con- 
ditions. Vetch may prove best for 
one, crimson clover for another, and 
bur clover for a third; yet it is 
easily possible to have failures of all 
of these at first, particularly of vetch 
and grimson clover. I have made a 
failure with the last, though I have 
sown it three successive years on the 
same piece of land, but a neighbor 
had splendid success with the second 
year’s sowing. 

Professor Spillman, who is ap au- 
thority on grasses and clovers, says 
crimson clover does best from the 
Carolinas to Jersey. That it might 
grow well elsewhere we know, but, 
as with alfalfa, many failures have 
been made. Inoculation is necessary 
and even then it does not always 
prove successful. The procuring of 
seed and annual sowing is an objec- 
tion, but it is a good soil builder and 
a fair hay and grazing plant. 

Vetch is one of our best hay plants 
and is not appreciated as it should 
and will be. Inoculation is necessary 
(soil from the English pea row can 
be used) but it is easier and more 
certain than with crimson clover. 
Hairy vetch is a little late to be fol- 
lowed by cotton, but will not be for 
other crops, and is fine on Johnson 
grass hay lands, though it will hard- 
ly be best to defer cutting until it 
matures seed. Oregon vetch is good, 
but not so hardy. Augusta vetch is 
fine for hay, grazing and soil build- 
ing. It does not yield as much hay 
as the other two, but is earlier and 
easily re-seeds itself. To get seed 
for a start is the problem with it, as 
the seed ripen one pod at a time, 
burst open and fall to the ground. 
They are not gathered and put on the 
market anywhere. With vetch, the 
best of hay can be obtained easily 
and cheaply on every farm. Augusta 
vetch and Johnson grass make al- 
most a perpetual hay proposition. 

My experience with Southern bur 
clover has been greater than with 
any of the above, and the more I 
learn about it the more I value it. 
Most failures with bur clover are 
made by sowing the California va- 
riety, and sowing the clean seed so 
that there is no dust as is on the burs 


to aid inoculation. Besides, the Cali- 
fornia is not so hardy. Recently I 
have been testing several varieties 
sent me by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and find one, the ‘‘Orbicu- 
laris,’’ of merit, but probably not as 
good’ as the Southern. While bur 
clover grows well on practically all 
types of soil, it is difficult to get it 
started on light sandy land. Clay, 
gravel, prairie and soils that pack 
some are good. A little stable ma- 
1ure helps to make inoculation per- 
‘ect the first year with all legumes. 
There is no better way to help a 
galled piace than to sow bur clover 
and sprinkle some coarse stable ma- 
nure Over it. 

September is the best time to sow 
in this latitude. When sown in 
August many seed will come up and 
die from hot dry weather soon after. 
I sow two to four bushels per acre, 
broadcast, without covering, in cot- 
ton and corn middles. Very shallow 
covering is all right; rolling on light 
soils would be better. If sowed on 
Bermuda grass, the sod should be 
scarified in some way. There is no 
plant that combines better with Ber- 
muda, occupying the land while the 
Bermuda is dormant and storing ni- 
trogen to stimulate the Bermuda in 
summer. Fully 60 per cent more 
grazing is thus obtained. 

Henry Wallace says that ‘the 
greatest need of the Southern farmer 
is humus.” Bur clover’ furnishes 
lots of this and nitrogen, too. The 
beauty about bur clover is that it 
re-seeds itself perfectly, dying down 
in May. Cotton and corn can be 
planted after the clover matures, or 
earlier by leaving balks until clover 
seed ripen. After the clover has oc- 
cupied the land for two or three 
years and the soil is filled with seed, 
breaking can be done broadcast at 
any time every second year and there 
will be plenty of clover to come in 
the fall. All seed will not come up 
the first year, even if brought near 
enough to the surface, and those cov- 
ered deep will remain sound several 
years. 

We have cotton on gravelly hill 
land, planted April 10, where bur 
clover has grown. It is 6 feet tall 
and full of fruit and still dark green 
and doing well although fertilized 
with phosphate only. It is impossi- 
ble to tell with the eye where cotton- 
seed meal has and has not been used 
under corn on similar bur clover sod. 

To many, the coming of fall is a 
sad reminder of decay and death, 
but with winter legumes springing 
up in meadow, field and pasture, 
promising hope, life, feed and fer- 
tility, why should it not be changed 
to a season’of joy and gladness—a 
season of sowing as well as reaping? 

Beautiful, prosperous and indeed 
blossoming as the rose will the 
Southland be when every farm is 
carpeted with green in winter! 





SOW RYE AND CRIMSON CLOVER 
TOGETHER. 


Messrs. Editors: Much -has been 
written during the last year on the 
subjects of rye and crimson clover, 
yet I have. read but few, if any, ar- 
ticles where those who grow these 
crops sow them together. I know 
from experience that sowing together 
is more satisfactory than sowing 
alone. It insures us to catch and 
retain a better growth of clover, and 
also gives us more of a variety when 
it comes to pasturage. 

I first break the land very deep 
with two-horse plow and follow deep- 
ly in same furrow (if the land has 





THE PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER. 





The use of com- 
mercial fertilizers on 
the wheat crop is year- 
ly becoming more 
general—proof enough 
that it pays, and pays 
“well. 

Too many farmers, 
however, use fertilizers 
without due regard for the 
special needs of their soils. 
Often they buy the cheapest 
grades. Or they use very 
small quantities. : 


That such 
unscientific 
use of fertili- 
zers has proved 
profitable indi- 
cates what it 
can accomplish 
for wheat grow- 
ers if used 
more carefully and_intelli- 
gently. 





The best way to learn just 
what fertilizers will pay you 
best is to make com- 
parative tests on a 
small scale with your 
soils—then use a 





Plain Talks on Fertilizers 
Increasing and Safeguarding the Wheat-Crop 











sufficient amount and 
you will undoubtedly 
increase not only the 
average yields, but vour 
profits as well. 

Write to the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Company for its 
new Year Book or Al- 
manac, a costly 130 page 
book, written by government 
and private experts. It shows 
how and why you can in- 
crease your crops three or 
four fold by 
following mod- 
crn agricul- 
tural methods. 
A postal to 
any of the Com- 
pany’s offices 
given below 








will bring a 
copy by mail free of charge. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Richmond, Va. Durham, N.C, 
Norfolk, Va. Charleston, S.C, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Memphis, Tenn, 

Shreveport, La. 














clay subsoil) with subsoil plow, then 
sow rye at the rate of 4 to 3 ofa 
bushel per acre, and put this in with 
disk harrow, then sow crimson clover 
seed, 10 to 12 pounds clean sed per 
acre, from 30 to 49 pounds seed in 
chaff per acre, and harrow lightly 
with smoothing harrow. I have ex- 
perimented several times with sow- 
ing crimson clover this way and sow- 
ing alone, and find it does much bet- 
ter when sowed with rye, as the rye 
protects the young clover when it 
first comes up as well as protects it 
from the severe winter freeze. I also 
find the subsoiling to aid greatly in 
catching and retaining a stand. 
Those who have pigs and other 
stock to winter will find this combi- 
nation a winter pasture that has no 
equal. They will also find it to give 
a fine crop to furnish green feed for 
their chickens during the winter 
months. W. C. CROOK. 





THE VIRGINIA TOBACCO CROP. 


Messrs. Editors: The Virginia 
warehouses have opened up again af- 
ter a long summer holiday. At Rich- 
nond there were small sales of prim- 
ings, and the prices were higher than 
ever before on that market. 

At South Boston, Danville, Chase 
City, South Hill and Farmville, quite 
a lot of primings have been offered, 
and the prices received have been 
most satisfactory. Especially at South 
Boston where bright primings 
brought as much as $12.50 per hun- 
dred. With such prices for the low 
grades, the growers expect corre- 
spondingly high prices on all grades 
of leaf the present season and not- 
withstanding the short crop which 
will be made, owing to the prolonged 
drouth of the past spring and sum- 
mer, the tobacco farmers are smiling 








Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
Ramifies the ‘‘Nation’s Garden Spot” 
tnrough ths States of 

VIRGINIA GEORGIA 
NORTH CAROLINA ALABAMA 
SOUTH CAROLINA FLORIDA 


Four Famous Trains 
“NEW YORK AND FLORIDA SPECIAL” 
* (January to April.) 

‘FLORIDA & WEST INDIAN LIMITED.” 
“PALMETTO LIMITED.” 
“COAST LINE FLORIDA MAIL.” 
Dining cars, a la carte service. All 
yearround through car service from New 
York to both Port Tampa and Knights 
Key, connectiag with steamships to and 
from Havana. 
For beautifully illustrated booklets 
and copy of the ‘Purpi: Folder,” 


address 
W. J. CRAIG, T. C. WHITE, 
Passenger Traffic General Passenger 
anager. Agent. 


Wilmington, N. C. 














at the prospect of receiving such re- 
turns as will reimburse them for any 
shortage in the number of pounds. 

At Lynchburg the market opened 
on the new crop with larger offerings 
than for last season, with a brisk de- 
mand at prices satisfactory to the 
planters. 

From September 1 to September 8, 
1911, 230,000 pounds of primings 
were sold as against 116,000 pounds 
sold from September 1 to September 
9, 1910, an increase for this season 
of 114,000 pounds. 

The tobacco crop contiguous to the 
market will be a small one, therefore 
many farmers who do not make 4 
rule of saving primings, have done 
so this year, and will have no reason 
to regret it. J. M. BELL. 


Every progressive farmer should 
have a tool shed and a wood shed. 
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AN AUTUMN RIDE. 


(Continued from page 9.) 

even the spray from the falling wa- 
ter would not hurt them. A tow- 
headed boy—just such a boy as | 
used to be when I rode to mill on 
a big horse with my bare legs stick- 
ing straight out and the sack of 
grain tied on, because I was not big 
enough to balance it—-watched my 
manner of helping the Girl to the 
ground in open-eyed wonder, and 
then held our horses while we went 
inside. 

The miller and a farmer waiting 
for his “turn’’ greeted the Girl with 
subdued deference and myself with 
off-hand familiarity. The mill was 
nothing new to me; so while she 
studied the whitened walls and the 
powdered rafters, or watched the 
corn trickle down out of the hopper 
and the big burr revolve and the 
coarse, fragriot meal pour out be 
low, I talked crops and politics. 

The farmer told with smiling eyes 
of how peor his corn was going to 
pe; and the miller laughingly pre- 
dicted all sorts of hard times for 
both man and beast. They were not 
afraid, though, for all the damage 
the drouth had done, and wisely 
preferred laughing at their disap- 
pointments to moping over them 
Country folk learn both patient hu- 
mility and quiet contentment from 
their dealings with the weather. 
Man may control steam and electric- 
ity and harness them to do his bid- 
ding, but the winds and the clouds, 
the sun and the rain, smile or frown 











Over 7,000 Cured 


HAT is the astounding recozd 
of the Keeley Institute at 
Greensboro, N. C. This suc- 
cess is due to two facts; the cure 
and the men that administer it. 


Now let’s get down to ‘‘facts.”’ 
Drinking is a disease that 
requires medical treatment. 
Four weeks of: quiet and rest at 
our well equipped institution— 
four weeks of scientific care— 
willrecreate all those little nerve 
cells now crying for stimulants 
and take away your appetite for 
aleohol. It will make you the 
same man you were before you 
Started to drink. 


And, there is something more 
than a cure effected at our home- 
like institution with its pleasant 
surroundings and the splendid 
home cooking. There are real 
men—men who understand your 
case exactly—an atmosphere of 
sympathy and a personality that 
tend to upbuild the moral charac- 
ter of the individ al as well as 
make him a new man physically. 
That’s why the Keeley Institute 
has been so eminently successful 
~—that’s why the treatment as ad- 
ministered at the Keeley Insti- 
tute at Greensboro, N. C., can 
elp you. Write us today in 
fullest confidence for our book. 
It willamply prove all our claims. 


The Keeley Institute at 


Greensboro, N. C., also treats 


neurasthenia, nerve exh ti 
and all oddlathene to ‘ca 


W. H. OSBORN, Pres. 
THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
Greensboro nC, 














WHAT ABOUT THE IDEALS OF YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD? 


ID YOU EVER wonder why it is that one neighborhood nearly 
always secures good teachers and has a good school, 
another neighborhood seemingly able to do just as well, will 

always be dissatisfied with teachers and complaining of poor schools? 
Do you not suppose that the neighborhood atmosphere and tradition 
have something to do with it—that the first neighborhood expects 
much of its school and expects to help make it a success, while the 
other regards the school as a rather small matter or makes it a thing 
for factions or individuals to fight over? 

Neighborhoods, as well as individuals, have ideals and rules of 
conduct; and it is truly a fine thing for a neighborhood properly to 
value and love and care for its school. 

It is much the same way with regard to the higher education of 
As Kenyon L. Butterfield says: 

“Here is a community where it is the tradition that the 
boys are going to college, and a large proportion of them do 


go. But in another community it is the tradition that boys 
don’t go to college, and but few go. 


its young men and women. 


fluence.”’ 


Can there be any question as to which community would be the 
more pleasant and inspiring place to live in, or as to which is most 
likely to turn out sons and daughters of which it will be proud? 

Make it seem the natural thing in your community for the par- 
ents to take an unselfish interest in the school, and for the young 
The boys and girls who grow up in 
an atmosphere of this kind are more than likely to develop into the 
kind of men and women the State and Nation need. 


folks to have high ambitions. 








while 


You can feel this in- 





as they will, and man may as well 
be content. 

“T don’t expect to hitch up at all 
to bring in my corn,”’ said the farm- 
er. “I’m just goin’ to take a sack 
an’ carry it in an’ be done with it.” 
Then we all laughed. I swung the 
Girl into the saddle again, while the 
white-haired boy opened his eyes to 
their utmost degree of roundness, 
and with a merry wave of hands we 
rode away. 

Soon we were on the main road 
again with our horses’ heads turned 
toward home. ‘‘Single-foot,” said 
the Girl; and so we went on between 
pastures and cornfields and lands 
new-plowed for wheat, the rythmic 
clicking of the hoofs making music 
and the easy gait carrying us on, 
swiftly, smoothly, delightfully. The 
single-foot is the poem of gaits for a 
saddle-horse. A fragment of verse 
came into my mind, and I repeated 
aloud the tender, plaintive lines: 


“No ghost there lingers of the 
smile that died 

On the sweet, pale lip where 
his kisses were— 

Yet still she turns her delicate 
head aside 

If she may hear him come with 
jingling spur, 

Through the fresh fairness of 
the spring to ride, 

As in the old days when he 
rode with her.” 


The Girl looked out across the 
fields and sighed. There is nothing 
so deeply interesting to hopeful, life- 
pulsating youth as the tender sad- 
ness of unavailing love. This touch 
of pathos was needed to tune our 
hearts to the faint minor melody 
that breathes through every song of 
autumn; and as we came in sight of 
home she sighed again. 


“Life and laughter and songs of 
love, 
Then silence and 
ending it all.’’ 


loneliness 


But these moods of gentle sadness 
endure for but a moment and serve 
only to make life and laughter and 
love the sweeter. For life is good, 
wonderfully good, to even the poor- 
est of us all. So it is that with the 
friendship of a girl who can ride and 
think and dream, with a horse and 
the freedom of road and lane, with 
the beauty of field and wood and far- 
off, sky-touched hill about me, with 
September skies above me, and al) 
the gladness and pathos of the sea- 
son for my own, | often forget that 





I am only a very ordinary sort of 
fellow and not one of fortune’s 
favorites. 





A BATCH OF PICKLE RECIPES. 


Ripe Cucumber Sweet Pickles. 


Select firm ripe cucumbers, peel, 
and scrape out the seeds. Cut them 
in strips, and soak over night in wa- 
ter to which has been added 1 cup 
of salt and 1 teaspoon of alum to 
a pailful (soft water is best). Make 
a syrup of 1. quart of vinegar, 1 
pint of sugar and a little bag of mix- 
ed spices. Drain the cucumbers and 
put them into a preserving kettle 
with syrup to cover. Boil slowly for 
three-quarters of an hour. When 
cold, cover with a plate, and tie down 
with oiled paper. 


Green Tomato Pickle. 


Take 8 pounds of green tomatoes, 
chopped fine, add 4 pounds of brown 
sugar, and boil down for 3 hours. 
Add 1 quart of vinegar, 1 teaspoon 
each of mace, cinnamon, and cloves, 
and boil for about 15 minutes. Let 
cool, and put into jars. 


Chow-Chow. 


Chop in large pieces 1 peck of 
green tomatoes, 4 peck of ripe toma- 
toes, 6 onions, 3 small heads of cab- 
bage and 4 dozen green or red pep- 
pers. Sprinkle with 1 pint of salt 
and let set over-night. In the morn- 
ing drain off the liquid, put into a 
kettle with 2 pints of brown sugar, 
4 cupful of grated horseradish and 
2 talespoonfuls of black pepper, 
white mustard, mace and celery seed. 
Cover with vinegar and boil until ten- 
der. Seal while hot. 


Sliced Tomato Pickle. 


Slice green tomatoes in thick slices. 
Pack them in a jar or kettle, sprink- 
“ng salt between the layers, using a 
teacupful of salt to a peck of toma- 
toes. Let them stand over night, 
then put on the stove, cover with 
spliced vinegar and bring to a boil. 
Do not let them cook until the toma- 
to slices fall to pieces. To make 
the spiced vinegar, take 2 cupfuls of 
sugar to every quart of vinegar, 4 
cupful of mustard seed, a tablespoon- 
ful of ground cinnamon, whole all- 
spice and pepper. Seal the jars while 
hot. 





The Progressive Farmer is the only 
paper in my home that has every arti- 
cle read.—Frank Aumon, Segram, 
} eae & 2 
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$100 Profit 
For Every $1 


HAT’S easily the rate of 

profit you can make the 

first year on your investment in a Her- 
cules All Steel, Triple Power Stump Puller. 
Pull the stumps, double your land value, 
make $1330.50 profit the fzrs¢ year and $750 in 
extra crops every year after on 40 acres. 
After your own work is done, do contract 
stump-pulling for neighbors or rent your 
machine ata profit. The 


Hercules tiicrove 
Stump Puller— 


guaranteed to pull any stump or green tree in five 
minutes orless. Anacre of stumps aday. Sold 3n 
20 days’ free trial. A 3 Fee guarantee—all broken 
castings replaced free. Double rachets insure safety 
of you and team. Canbe used single, double and 
triple power. More powerful than a locomotive. 
No stump can resist the Hercules. Let us prove it. 
Write now for our 


Special Prize Offer 


and book, Read what hundreds of others are doing 
with the Hercules. See real photographs of stumps 
pulled. Read best crops to piant after stumps are 

©ut. Note special low price to first buyers in 6000 
ocalities. Mail postal quick to 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
=i 180 17th Street, 
Centerville, lowa 
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Grade Your Own Cotton 


Don’t be dependent upon any buy- 
er to tell you what grade your cot- 
ton is, and thereby fix its price. 
Learn to grade your cotton so that 
when you offer it for sale you will 
know the value of it. THE COT- 
TON GRADER will teach you to 
know and recognize the grade of 
your cotton, after a few days’ study. 
It was prepared by the highest au- 
thority on cotton grading; it is sim- 
ply and plainly written. By grading 
your own cotton you will be able 
to save from $1.00 to $10.00 a bale. 
How much have you lost, in the 
past by having your cotton ‘‘under- 
graded”? and you never knew the 
difference? The Cotton Grader 
can be had, post-paid for $1.00 and 
will save you many times that 
amount every season. 

Write today, and send your order. 
This paper is our reference. 


Appeal Publishing Co. 


134 Marietta St. 





Atlanta, Georgia 
3 



















The Dixie Planer, Matcher and Moulder 
Will dress 24 in. wide by 

5 6in. thick and match l0in. 
wideby }4to2in. thickand 
make three side mould- 
ings. Pr : ce 


M’f'd. by 
Salem Iron Works, Winston-Salem, N.C,. 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


by Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas, entitled “The 
Value of Peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.” 












CHATTANOOGA ¢ 
IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 


ept. Y, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. | 








| a Sheets Boss; Force 


The smoothett, steadiest, easi- 
est-running force pump on tbe 
market. Rol'er bearings and sani- 
tary base. 30 deys free trial. 
If not as guaranteed no settlement 
expected. Beware cf imitations. 
Price depends on depth of wel, 
average about $40.00. Write us 
for full informstion. 
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The Improved Red Ripper »——. 
~——- Hay Press 




























The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
and ischeap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 

Box 98, 


2 SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 


Schofield 
Engines 
and 
Boilers 


WRITE US TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., - Macon, Ga. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 307 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C. 





Ocilla, Ga. 














We make a specialty of RETURN TUBU- 
LAR BOILERS and ENGINES. They are par- 
ticularly adapted for Sew Mills, Oil Mills, 
Cotton Ginning. 





For Immediate Shipment, Portable 
Boilers and Engines, which are built for heavy 
duty. If you are contemplating the purchase 
of new Boilers and Engines, it will pay you to 
write us. 








We are manufacturers of Boilers, Engines, 
Towers, Tanks, Standpipes, Self-Supporting 
Steel Stacks, Plate and Sheet Iron Work, Saw 
Mills, etc. 




















Tools for Expert Work 


Smooth, perfectly fitting joints—beautiful cabinet 
work—work requiring precision and accuracy 
can only be done with good tools. That means 
not only good in quality but the most scien- 
tific skillin adjustment, “‘hang,’’ balance, 
distribution of weight—just the right 
temperfor hard, durableedgesortough 
striking surfaces. You will find per- 
fection in such details in the famous 


KEEN KUTTER reais’ 


Tools 


The only complete line of guaranteed tools under one name and trade- 
mark. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction, or money refunded. 











If not at your dealer's, 
write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY (Inc. ) 

ST. LOUIS 
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“WANTED «::: 


IN EVERY TOWNSHIP in this COUNTRY 


\\ 
\ 30 
TO GET MY NEW SPECIAL PROPOSITION i 
66 99 Ihave made up my mind to place 10 Galloway \ ' 
4 " Engines in every township in the United States. {ff Da y 
Ihave a proposition to make you that knocks If 
the bottom out of the lowest engine prices you ever heard of. This special 1 
offer has taken the wind out of the sails of every engine manufacturer in the f f Free 
country—they’re dumbfounded. I am actually going to make youa prop- ! 
osition that is as good as a gift of $25 to , according to size you i 
want. Think of that. Write today and get full information on the 
Greatest Engine Offer ever made. I will stake every dollar of my own 
and the company’s capital and reputation on the quality of these 
engines. Send me your name and address now and I’ll send you a 


proposition that will certainly open your eyes. Be on the safe side 
and write me now. 













There isn't a better engine made at 
— aN any price—no higher quality pos- 

Pe\ sible—no better engine possible. 
Wm. Galloway Go. 
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Bale Your Hay and Hold It 
— For Top Market 


PROGRESSIVE 
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Baled hay can be stored in one-fifth the space required for loose hay, 
You can hold your entire hay crop till prices go up—then se’l at the 
greatest profit. The difference between the price you get for locse hay 
near home and the top price you can get anywhere, for baled hay, 
quickly pays for an I H C hay press. 


I H C Hay Presses 


have many points of strength, simplicity, and convenience found in 

no other presses. They are equipped with a compound lever and a 

toggle joint plunger, which gives them their great compressing power, 

A 500 pound pull on the sweep of al6 x. 18 IHC press gives 76,800 

pounds pressure in the bale chamber. 

The bed reach is only about 4 inches high and very narrow. The 

bale chamber is very low—easy to reach over to tie 

% the bale. 

Ram ‘These presses are reasonable in price and 
CY, are proved best by years of service. They 
in “yf, are supplied to be operated with either one 

i Yj ortwo horses and the International Motor 

il! 
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IHC 


Service Bureau 


The purpose of 
this Bureau is to 
furnish farmers 
with information 
on better farming. 
If you have any 
worthy questions 
concerning soils, 
crops, pests, ferti- 
lizer, etc., write to 
the IHC Service 
Bureau and learn 
what our experts 
and others have 
found out concern- 
ing these subjects. 


Baling Press is furnished with a 3, 4, or 6- 
horse power I H C gasoline engine—a hay press 
and portable engine in one. 

Callon the I H C local dealer for catalogue 
and prices, or, write us. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

OF AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago USA 








Fifty Dollars Profit Per Acre | 


° Growing Oats and Peas With 


The Cole 


Open Furrow 
Grain Drill 





It has been done time and again. Youjcana do it. Plain instructions sent free. You are 
welcome to use the plaas, whether you buy our drills or not. 
98 BUSHELS PER ACRE 
have been raised by sowing oats in cotton in October, two furrows to each middle. No damage 


to the cotton. Write for Free Booklet. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


Box 400, Charlotte, N. C. 















SAVES ITS COST IN TWENTY DAYS 
Cutting ditches for drainage orirrigation, level- 
ing land, making levees or borders, 
grading roads, cleaning ditches, and 
many other uses which make it worth 
ten times its cost to furmer or munici- » 


Uy 


Low-Down Steel Wheel Wagons 
Are fast replacing the high farm wagons for 
genera} farm work. The reason is plain. he 
Low-Down wagon makes easier work fort 
man and no harder for the team. One mam 
can do most of his farm work alone with 
Low-Down wagon. Get our free catalogue 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 68 HAVANA, ILL. 
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A Dixie Pea Huller” 
makes big profits out 7 
Peas. Hulls and cleans 3 
out bursting the peas, mncrenae | 
their value 10 cts. per DURE 
Thousands have evs 
satisfaction for over 10 ye 
Illustrated catalog 
Write today 



































ity. sage brush cutter and other 
useful attachments not found with any 
other grader. A one-man machine. Light 
teed. Will last a life- 
















book telling how the use of this 

machine will increase the yield © 
your crops. 4 

THE BAKER MFG. CO. 

510 Hunter Bidg., Chicago 




































2-MAN PRESS 
MAN HAY PRESS CONDENSING 


SELF FEEDER-> Semen 
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